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Legislative Concerns 


Many of our state associations—and other organi- 
zations of the deaf—are becoming more _ sophisti- 
cated when it comes to consideration of legislation. 
This is a trend long overdue. 

Legislation has several aspects—whether a par- 
ticular bill is to be supported or opposed. A bill can 
be amended; an existing act can be repealed—or re- 
peal proposed. 

Organizations can be a party to the writing of 
bills. They can be represented at committee hear- 
ings. They can seek to persuade legislators to vote 
one way or the other—directly or indirectly—through 
formal lobbying or through letters, telephone calls 
and personal contacts. 

Unceasing vigilance is imperative. Many sources 
of information must be developed and utilized. The 
time factor is critical. 

Several manuals contain a gold mine of informa- 
tion regarding legislative techniques. Generalizations, 
however, are not enough. Each state legislature has 
its peculiarities. 

We would like to have some feature articles 
documenting pieces of legislation in which the deaf 
have had an interest, from conception to passage or 
failure. We would also like to have state associations 
report on bills affecting the deaf which have reached 
their legislatures in 1973 assemblies. For example, 
are any of the legislatures considering interpreting 
bills right now? 


Captioned Television 


Delayed television of President Nixon’s second in- 
augural address with captioning for the deaf (and 
audio in Spanish) was a breakthrough of sorts. Sev- 
eral agencies are due credit for the telecast—and 
especially so the local stations which cooperated on 
rather short notice. 

Some outlets carried the telecast Sunday night. 


time. Then the films had to be shipped to stations 
(or taped from an originating station). 

The deaf appreciate what was done in the case 
of the inaugural address. Perhaps we can push for 
advance copies of future addresses so that we can 
enjoy captioned events as they take place. 

Would our readers like to comment? 


Federal Funding of Programs 


Budget-slashing and reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare are under- 
way. Nobody seems to be sure what will come about 
other than that existing programs will get a hard look 
with view to elimination of overlapping and dupli- 
cation. New proposals will have a difficult time. 

As most of our readers are well aware, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act of 1972 was vetoed. The 
Act, or at least with most of its provisions intact, 
has been reintroduced. 

Many programs have managed to keep going on 
“Congressional resolution” funding—dquarterly ad- 
vances at previous levels of spending. For the third 
quarter of Fiscal Year 1972, which started January 
1, even the “Congressional resolution” funding has 
been uncertain. 

We hesitate to list programs affecting the deaf, but 
postsecondary institutions will be among those to be 
re-evaluated. It is not, however, that programs for 
the deaf are being singled out. Well-established pro- 
grams can be expected to survive—but perhaps some 
curtailments or slow downs on expansion are in the 
offing. 

A pessimistic outlook? No, not exactly. The deaf 
should stand ready to support institutions and pro- 
grams that have proven their worth and which defi- 
nitely serve their needs. 
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The Ostrich Syndrome And Educators Of The Deaf 


A syndrome is a cluster of symptoms 
which collectively characterize a disease, 
a psychological disorder or other ab- 
normal condition. There are a number 
of these which affect deaf persons in 
various ways, and some have educational 
implications. Among the syndromes found 
in a deaf population two most common 
are the Waardenburg Syndrome and 
Usher’s Syndrome. Recently a new syn- 
drome with tremendous educational impli- 
cations has been observed among certain 
educators of the deaf. This is the Ostrich 
Syndrome. It is manifested in those 
whom it has affected by: 1) an inability 
to accept change; 2) an inability to rec- 
ognize the educational implications of 
modern research on deafness; 3) an over- 
whelming desire to bury their heads in 
the sand hoping that current trends will 
disappear or that contradictory research 
will suddenly appear; and 4) most of all 
by a tendency to belittle the research and 
to castigate those who, departing from 
the traditional, have adopted methods 
which offer better educational opportuni- 
ties for deaf persons. 


For decades and without scientific evi- 
dence those who supported a ‘“‘no-com- 
promise’ oral approach to education for 
deaf children have criticized those equal- 
ly competent who believed an ‘‘oral-plus’”’ 
approach was superior for the great ma- 
jority of deaf children. Now that there is 
an everincreasing body of research to 
support the oral-plus position the attacks 
have become more intense and often more 
personal. Research designs are attacked 
en masse with blind disregard for any- 
thing good. Credentials of well-qualified 
researchers and of capable administrators 
are questioned. A program of leadership 
training in the area of deafness is dis- 
paraged possibly because the graduates 
have often taken the lead in implement- 
ing newer approaches to the education of 
deaf children. They are taught to dis- 
regard emotionalism and tradition, when 
practical and innovative methods are su- 
perior. While honest differences of opin- 
ion and divergent viewpoints can often 
be stimulating, the existing situation if 
continued can only result in further edu- 
cational disadvantage to the deaf child. 


There has been a rapidly increasing 
amount of research into many aspects of 
education of the deaf during the past 10 
to 15 years. In the early 1960’s Congress 
directed the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to make a comprehensive 
national survey of education of the deaf. 
Research was further stimulated by this 
national committee’s report on ‘‘Educa- 
tion of the Deaf’’ (The Babbidge Report). 
This report included the following: 

The American people have no rea- 
son to be satisfied with their limited 


This article originally appeared in the FLORIDA 
SCHOOL HERALD, November 1972. 
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By WILLIAM J. McCLURE, President 


Florida School for the beaf and the Blind 


success in educating deaf children 
and preparing them for full partici- 
pation in our society. 


This unsatisfactory state of educa- 
tion of the deaf cannot be attributed 
to any lack of dedication of those who 
teach and work with the deaf. The 
basic explanation lies in our failure to 
launch an aggressive assault on some 
of the basic problems of language 
learning of the deaf through exper- 
ience or well-planned and adequately 
supported research, and in our failure 
to develop more systematic and ade- 
quate programs for educating the deaf 
at all levels. 


Today the problem of teaching the 
deaf is further complicated by the 
fact that a greater proportion of our 
deaf young people were born deaf, 
or were deafened before their lan- 
guage had been acquired, than was 
the case twenty-five years ago. 


For the purposes of this paper it is not 
necessary to document the many research 
studies of the past few years. Exper- 
ienced educators of the deaf and those 
who work in peripheral areas are well 
aware of them if they keep abreast of 
current professional literature. There has 
been impressive research on deafness in 
the areas of education, psychology, soci- 
ology, psycholinguistics and psychiatry. 
This burgeoning body of research shows 
ever more clearly that the acquisition of 
language and hence learning on the part 
of deaf children can be greatly enhanced 
by supplementing the traditional and lim- 
ited oral approach with the more visible 
methods of communication. Some schools 
are using the Rochester Method or Visible 
English whereby speech, speechreading, 
auditory training and writing are supple- 
mented by the simultaneous use of finger- 
spelling. Others have adopted what they 
term ‘‘Total Communication,’’ permitting 
the further addition of the language of 
signs. Neither method will solve all prob- 
lems in educating deaf children but re- 
search shows they are the best approaches 
to date on meeting the needs of the great 
majority of such children. Both ap- 
proaches make better use of the deaf 
child’s principal avenue of learning—his 
eyes. The deaf child more easily masters 
that which he can see clearly. Despite the 
increasing weight of evidence some edu- 
cators of the deaf are still afflicted with 
the Ostrich Syndrome. They refuse to 
see what is going on about them; to rec- 
ognize the implications for change; to 
modify their programs to serve better the 
needs of the great majority of deaf chil- 
dren. They cling tenaciously to the out- 
dated, no-compromise oral approach even 
with the very young deaf child whose lim- 
ited command of language makes this ap- 
proach a most frustrating experience both 
for him and for his parents. 


According to the Babbidge Report, in 
1964 the public residential schools for the 
deaf were the closest to generally avail- 
able ‘high schools’ for the deaf. A 
decade ago most of these schools were 
committed to the totally oral approach 
throughout their preparatory and primary 
departments and often well into the in- 
termediate years. It was only after many 
students had shown a continuing inability 
to make satisfactory progress under these 
methods that supplemental and more vis- 
ible methods were introduced. Because 
of parental pressures and the lack of ob- 
jective research the best years for learn- 
ing had often been lost. Recently an ever- 
increasing numbers of the finest residential 
schools in the country and an increasing 
number of day schools, day classes, and 
parochial schools have adopted either 
Total Communication or the Rochester 
Method as the accepted method of com- 
munication in classrooms for deaf chil- 
dren at all levels. As a result, upcoming 
generations of deaf children will have im- 
proved opportunities for educational 
achievement not available to their prede- 
cessors. A very few larger oral schools 
are still more or less successfully resist- 
ing the implications of research because 
of highly selective admission policies, but 
even this group is beginning to splinter 
as the formerly ‘‘oral’’ Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf has adopted total 
communication along with the St. Mary’s 
School in Buffalo, New York, and the 
growing number of day schools and 
classes. 


When early research studies indicated 
changes were in the offing some educators 
pointed to the small numbers of children 
and the few schools included in the studies. 
As evidence supporting these early studies 
increased, the disparaging attacks con- 
tinued by referring to those who dissem- 
inate these research findings or who point 
to the communication problems of the 
deaf as ‘“‘Prophets of Doom.” Again, the 
Ostrich Syndrome manifests itself. 


One has to smile as he reads of the 
frantic attempts to question the credentials 
of spokesmen for the new approaches. 
They range from attempts to disparage 
research results with references to inade- 
quate numbers and to study design, to 
equating the new visual supplements to 
speechreading and auditory training with 
the old combined system which was used 
only after many children were hopeless 
oral failures. Any remedial measures then 
were acceptable to enable the many oral 
failures to leave school with some com- 
munication ability and a modest educa- 
tion. 

Modern Trends Belittled 


One of the more humorous attempts to 
belittle the modern trend was an attack 
on Miss Nanette Fabray. Not long ago 
Miss Fabray, herself hard of hearing and 
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a champion of the rights and abilities of 
deaf people, spoke to a meeting of the 
American Medical Association _ telling 
them what physicians have long needed 
to know about the education of deaf chil- 
dren and their communication problems. 
As a result, an article was written attack- 
ing Miss Fabray’s competence to speak 
on deafness. Miss Fabray, in addition to 
having a hearing problem, has worked 
with deaf persons and their organizations 
for years and is a member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education of the 
Deaf. Even more pitiful are the attempts 
to make those parents, who realize that 
their children have varying abilities, feel 
they are falling prey to the prophets of 
doom if they depart in any way from a 
pure oral philosophy. Some would still 
have the deaf child with limited oral abil- 
ity remain in oral classes until all in- 
centive and opportunity for an education 
have passed. They cite studies to show 
that deaf persons with the best paying 
jobs and the greatest job mobility are 
those who speak well and rely upon lip- 
reading. They fail to point out that these 
deaf adults are often the children of 
privileged families. Their parents are 
often able to place them in advantageous 
positions in family-owned businesses or 
in those of friends. Many are postlingual- 
ly deaf. 


Those afflicted with the Ostrich Syn- 
drome attempt to point out that there 
have been only a dozen or so studies and 
these on limited samples of children. 
This was the attack launched on the 
original study of communication methods 
conducted by Dr. Birch and Dr. Stuckless 
at the University of Pittsburgh in 1964. 
“It was only one study with a limited 
sample of children.’’ Since then there 
have been many such studies. Without ex- 
ception they have indicated the same con- 
clusion. The combination of oralism plus 
a more visible supplement is superior to 
oralism alone in assuring language mas- 
tery, school achievement, and emotional 
adjustment without a loss in speech and 
speechreading ability. 


There is no research to show that the 
““no-compromise’’ oral programs are su- 
perior educationally to programs where a 
diversity of approaches is available. ‘‘No- 
compromise’ proponents speak of the 
many successful oral deaf adults as evi- 
dence—but fail to mention the tens of 
thousands of educational failures under 
this system. Despite invitations to do so, 
oral schools have generally refused to 
participate in research programs which 
involve comparison with schools using 
supplemental methods. Some have even 
refused to share information with the 
National Office of Demographic Studies 
which annually gathers and disseminates 
information on tens of thousands of deaf 
students in schools throughout the coun- 
try. The real loser in this whole situation 
is the deaf child. The educational tragedy 
of these children is often undiscovered un- 
til they become clients of rehabilitation 
and welfare agencies as they reach their 
late teen and young adulthood years. 
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Make Perceptible the Imperceptible 


Educators who recognize long-existing 
inadequacies but are unwilling to make 
adjustments constantly call for research 
to discover better methods of preparing 
teachers, of teaching speech, and of de- 
veloping greater skill in lipreading. These 
educators have developed an Ostrich Type 
Syndrome which makes them totally ob- 
livious to the implications of research 
which supports approaches they are un- 
willing to accept. The problem is not so 
much the development of better teachers 
and of greater skills, although these are 
desirable, as it is putting to effective use 
that which we already know. The deaf 
child learns primarily through vision. We 
must find better ways to utilize this vision 
in developing language mastery and thus 
improving school achievement. We must 
make perceptible the imperceptible. Lip- 
reading alone is a very poor medium of 
communication for the great majority of 
deaf people because of its imperceptibility. 
Lipreading when supplemented by finger- 
spelling or even by total communication 
is a far more effective means of com- 
munication and of instruction. Further- 
more when children have the desire to 
communicate and the language to do so 
they are far more able to use the speech 
necessary for communication. 


In addition to failure to recognize re- 
search implications for communication 
some educators fail to take into account 
the implications of the changing popula- 
tion in our schools. Prior to the 1940’s the 
number of prelingually and adventitiously 
deaf school children were approximately 
even. Now, due to medical advances only 
a small percentage of children are post- 
lingually deaf. Only a small percentage 
of children now enrolled in schools for the 
deaf have acquired speech or language 
prior to the time they lost their hearing. 
Children who already possessed a knowl- 
edge of language and the ability to speak 
had a much better chance to succeed un- 
der a strictly oral approach. Schools for 
the deaf must adapt to these changes in 
the school population. Traditional meth- 
ods of communication do not work too 
satisfactorily with a population so differ- 
ent from that for which those methods 
were designed. 


The many schools for the deaf adopting 
the newer more visible approach of the 
Rochester Method (or of total communi- 
cation) use a complete multisensory vis- 
ible oral-plus approach to language de- 
velopment. In these schools speech, lip- 
reading, auditory training, reading and 
writing, the traditional oral approaches, 
are continuously emphasized but are sup- 
plemented by simultaneous and visible 
fingerspelling, a pure English medium. 
By using this method, the teacher is able 
to face the class and to synchronize what 
is said on the lips with the more visible 
form of English as spelled on the hands. 
In this way, the child has the opportunity 
to read the lips and still fill in the gaps 
through fingerspelling for that which might 
be misunderstood. This approach has al- 
ready brought startling results in language 


mastery and an overall increase in general 
achievement in schools which have 
adopted the change. Professional visitors 
from all over the United States and from 
abroad have expressed surprise and ap- 
proval at the results in these schools. 


The 3 R’s Reinforced 


Visible English or the Rochester Method 
is the best supplement to an otherwise 
oral approach because it is a pure English 
medium. Young children will use as 
adults those methods of communication 
which were accepted and taught during 
their language-formative years. If a child 
is to use English as an adult then he 
should use it as a child. In the philosophy 
for total communication which is to in- 
clude signs, gestures, and pantomime with 
children from infancy until school-age 
years the important thing is to give the 
children a means of communication with 
their parents at a very early age. With 
children enrolling at the age of five or 
six there are other considerations. To 
quote Miss Margaret Kent, principal of 
the Maryland School, in a talk she gave 
on total communication at St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf in Buffalo, New York: 


Fingerspelling reinforces reading 
and writing. Fingerspelling requires 
a similar level of maturation and 
background of language experience 
as reading and writing. The carry- 
over from fingerspelling, reading, and 
writing to pre-primers, readers and 
textbooks is a logical progression. The 
process is speeded up by the use or 
addition of more visible cues to the 
more obscure and fragmented ap- 
proach of exclusive oralism. At no 
time do we see a diminution of abil- 
ity in speech and speechreading. 


The new approaches may not be a pan- 
acea but they are in keeping with the 
observations of many experienced edu- 
cators of the deaf over a great many 
years, and more important are supported 
by the research evidence of recent years. 


Time is of the essence in the educa- 
tional life of the deaf child. It is time 
for all educators of the deaf to overcome 
the Ostrich Syndrome; to remove the 
sand from their eyes and to realize the 
key to more adequate language mastery 
and achievement for the deaf child lies in 
making more visible to him that which 
we wish him to learn. With skilled teach- 
ers this can be done without lessening 
the very important ability to speak and 
to read the lips. 
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The DA Interview 


By FRANK BOWE 


Dr. Eugene Mindel, Child Psychiatrist 


BOWE: Dr. Mindel, | understand you became interested in 
deafness while in medical school, when you worked at the 
Gallaudet infirmary. Can you tell me a bit about your first 
reactions to deafness, deaf people, our language and lives? 


MINDEL: My first contact with deaf people was fortuitous. 
I had an externship in the infirmary at Gallaudet College, 
which was located conveniently near the general hospital 
of Washington, D.C., where I spent my third year of train- 
ing in medical school. A medical student had initiated this 
particular job position a year before and the administration 
was interested in hiring two additional medical students for 
infirmary duties at night. At that time, I was caught up in 
my studies and clinical work and came back to the college 
only at night. We lived in the prep-school dormitory, but 
actually had little contact with the boys who lived there. 

As I would prefer to look back upon it, time considerations 
prevented me from becoming more involved with the deaf 
students; however, in the light of my current knowledge, I 
feel what I experienced then is the awkwardness that hear- 
ing people experience in the company of deaf people. Not 
having a common mode for communication, my social par- 
ticipation was very limited. 


political issues involved in the creation of disadvantaged 
groups and maintaining them in that state. 


BOWE: Let’s get into some of those issues now. In the book, 


you posed the question: ‘“Why do passions rise so high when 
issues (regarding communication) are discussed?’’ How would 
you answer that question now? 


MINDEL: Answering this question is perhaps the most com- 


plex of the questions which we attempted to cover in ‘““They 
Grow in Silence.’’ Whenever one finds another individual 
becoming irate, it is, of course, obvious that very personal 
and important issues are being touched upon. I have tried 
to answer that question in ‘‘They Grow in Silence’ by look- 
ing at the social contexts including the educational, political 
and economic issues. Also I have tried to investigate and 
understand what motivates people to work with deaf chil- 
dren and aduits in the first place. Obviously, speech pro- 
duztion has had considerable personal significance to tra- 
ditional teachers of the deaf. They work so hard to create 
it in deaf children. But understanding why that speech is so 
important to the individual in the first place is a complex 
psychological tangle and not one that is easily unraveled 
without long and deep discussions with the individuals con- 


BOWE: You mean you did not know signs well at the time? cerned. 


MINDEL: That’s right. Naturally, I was able to relate better 


BOWE: What have these discussions revealed to you? 
to the hard of hearing students or to the postlingually deaf- 


MINDEL: It varies. Often one is left to conclude that it is 


ened students who were very good lipreaders and whose 
speech I could understand. Although I learned to under- 
stand the speech of many congenitally deaf people while I 
was there, I did not take the necessary steps to learn sign 


simply job security. At other times, one can conclude that 
it is job insecurity. Some educators of the deaf have realized 
their tenuous position in regard to their goals for deaf chil- 
dren, and how often these goals have failed to materialize. 


language. 

As to my reactions to the lives of deaf people, I was then 
and remained so until 1966 woefully ignorant of the true 
comp!exities born of the handicap. It was not until I began 
my work in 1966 at Michael Reese and met people like Mc- 
Cay and Edith Vernon that I really began to understand 
the Jives of deaf people. Of course, one cannot generalize 
about deaf people because of the varying degrees of handi- 
cap and the differences in their background. But that in itself 
is an important understanding. Often when one views a 
minority group from the outside, the tendency is to over- 
generalize. It is only when one becomes familiar with in- 
dividual members of the minority group that he begins to 
learn of the varying influences of a handicap or social dis- 
advantage upon the person’s life. 


BOWE: Since 1966, you have been deeply involved with deaf- 
ness, first with the SRS project on mental heaith and deaf- 
ness, then with the classic “‘They Grow in Silence’ which 
has become a bestseller in the field, and now with the Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf. Have you found this work 
rewarding and meaningful to you as a person? 


MINDEL: Before becoming involved in the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service project on the mental health of deaf 
people, I had some general notions on the significance of 
deafness on mental health and mental development. I felt 
that I had something to learn about humankind by under- 
standing deaf people. I felt that deaf people could tell us 
much about ourselves, but I also have always been moved 
by my encounters with individuals who are members of 
disadvantaged groups. Having grown up as a Jew in a dis- 
tinctly non-Jewish community, I still have imbued within me 
a certain sensitivity to what it feels like to have to suffer 
to enjoy certain basic rights. When it became a professional 
endeavor it was not hard to make that step to try to under- 
stand what it is like to grow up deaf. Having done so, I 
have found this work most rewarding and meaningful. 

Aside from and above what I have learned about people 
in general and about myself, I have come into contact with 
many deaf people with whom I have developed meaningful 
friendships, and I have learned much about the economic and 
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Thus one is often dealing with professional ideals left un- 
realized. Often, those zealous teachers have attempted to 


Dr. Eugene D. Mindel, M. D., Director, Child Services, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicego, Ill 
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posium held in Tel-Aviv, Israel, in May 1972 
“Rehabilitation Trends in the United States.” 


aa 


Dr. Mindel delivers his paper, “The Deaf ne and His Family,” at a sym- 


The conference theme was 


impart their zeal to parents and have often succeeded. Thus, 
it is not only the responsibility for their own lives which they 
have taken on, but the lives of deaf children who have been 
under their educational guidance. 


BOWE: I think I have seen some of that. It relates to what 
you said in the book about deaf people being “overcontrolled.” 
Why do you believe we have been overcontrolled? 


MINDEL: I believe that deaf people have been overcontrolled 
because they have become part of an educational-political-eco- 
nomic system. Educators have grown up in these systems 
and have learned to expect certain behavior patterns and 
attitudes among deaf people. All too often, their own at- 
titudes have been paternalistic. The real needs of deaf 
people, especially the need for real independence based on 
language competence and social knowledge, have been ne- 
glected. Interference with the development of skills which 
move a disadvantaged group toward real independence seems 
to characterize the behavior of majority and/or controlling 
cultures; however, people who possess normal hearing are 
in a much better position to remedy this situation. Forcing 
the use of speech as the only mode of communication is a 
system of overcontrol because it deprives deaf people of an 
adequate language system which parallels the completeness 
of the major culture’s language. The lack of free movement 
in the social system and major life decisions being made by 
the hearing culture spell overcontrol for deaf people. 


BOWE: Do you feel that this is changing now? 


MINDEL: Yes, I do feel that this is changing now. It has 
changed by the emergence of able spokesmen from the deaf 
community, and also by the dedication of professionals who 
are able to present the facts without fear. Of course, my 
dear friend and colleague, Dr. McCay Vernon, must be cited 
as an exemplary person in that regard. The National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf has emerged as a very capable spokesman 
for the deaf community and the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf, attempting to combine the knowledge and 
capacities of many groups, has gone a long way toward im- 
proving the situation. 


BOWE: Let’s go back to the book for a minute. Why do you 
feel that the importance of speech for deaf people has been 
“overdetermined’’? 

MINDEL: As the debate usually runs, those who support speech 
are pitted»against those who support manual communication. 
It has never been my position that speech is not important 
for deaf people. The problem has been one of emphasis. I 
believe that deaf children should be taught speech when 
they already have a workable language base derived from 
the early introduction of manual communication and finger- 
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spelling. The teaching of speech has become an important 
thing for hearing people who often seem to be responding out 
of their own needs to see deaf people speak and conform to 
the majority culture rather than an accurate and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the true communication needs of deaf 
people. It is overdetermined because of its deep emotional 
ties in those who attempt to teach the speech. That goes 
beyond the real needs of deaf people to personal issues not 
related to deaf people. 


BOWE: I see. As a child psychiatrist, would you comment on 


this in terms of the parent-child relationship? 


MINDEL: I have been criticized for placing the so-called oral- 


manual controversy at the center of so many of the difficulties 
that the deaf person encounters; however, when one deprives 
a human being of the ability to communicate in an effective 
way, it has a very widespread effect on all aspects of that 
individual’s development. Particularly, I believe it affects 
the early parent-child relationship, not only because of the 
tension that arises out of having a handicapped child, but 
also because it prevents the parent from going about the job 
of child-rearing in a natural fashion. If the child is not 
given a flexible language vehicle very early, the parent 


- must constantly struggle to communicate about even the 


most basic needs. I believe the parent and child can very 
early become alienated. If that is not adequately resolved, 
the alienation can harden as time goes on. 


BOWE: We will, | think, be discussing some of these issues 


at the next COSD Forum on “The Deaf Child and His Fam- 
ily.” What advice would you offer a parent concerned about 
maintaining the mental health of his deaf child and the emo- 
tional stability of his family? 


MINDEL: I would recommend first of all that the parents get 


an adequate diagnosis of their child’s handicap. That is a 
process which unfolds over the first few years of the child’s 
life. It is an unfortunate thing, but parents must often be 
kept waiting while a true understanding of their child’s handi- 
cap is achieved. Beginning communication with the child 
early allows the family to move toward a more normalized 
parent-child interaction. It reduces tension in the family and 
allows a more natural unfolding of the child’s capacities. As 
I stated in a recent editorial in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, parents must work together with the 
professionals—the physicians and allied medical personnel—in 
understanding their child’s handicap. The information must 
be given to a well-informed and sensitive physician who can 
make his contribution and then make referrals to appropriate 
other agencies. At times, parents do need the help of social 
workers, psychologists or psychiatrists in dealing with some 
of their personal feelings about having a deaf child. The 
deaf child has enough difficulty learning to cope with his 
own handicap without having to cope with the burden of his 
parents’ emotional reactions to his handicap. So in sum, 
adequate diagnosis, the creation of a working flexible parent- 
professional team, and getting professional help for the par- 
ent when necessary, will go a long way toward maintaining 
the mental health of the deaf child, and protecting the sta- 
bility of the family. As is well-known, the divorce rate among 
families with deaf children is higher than normal. It is be- 
cause the deaf child, or any handicapped child, tends to bring 
out weaknesses in a marriage which, if not resolved, can lead 
to a rupture of the marital bond. 


BOWE: While we are on this, | want to ask you about one 


statement from the final report of the mental health project. 
Initially, you had an expectation that more highly educated 
parents would discover their child’s deafness at an earlier 
ago; that assumption proved erroneous. Why? 


MINDEL: That statement derived from a bit of cultural snob- 


bery, assuming that education and parental sensitivity went 
hand in hand. It was not long before I was able to confront 
myself with that in dealing with families who were eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. It almost goes without saying that 
these families have just as much sensitivity to their children 
and interest in their welfare as more economically advantaged 
and better educated families. In addition, many disadvan- 
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TEL AVIV, MAY 25, 1972—Dr. Mindel (seated at extreme right) was a featured speaker at a conference held in Israel. Left to right: Mrs. 


Mindel (Ileane), Dr. John John, Dr. Kaye Meadow and Dr. Lloyd Meadow. 


of Tel Aviv. 


taged families can avail themselves of the help offered by 
modern medical agencies. As an example, if an expectant 
mother is attending a well-run and _ sophisticated prenatal 
clinic and contracts rubella, she can be warned by the phy- 
sician that damage to the child may occur. Thus if she de- 
cides to go ahead with the pregnancy, she can be alerted 
early to potential congenital difficulties. 


BOWE: Let’s stay with the parents awhile. How do parents 
“over-identify” with their young deaf child, assuming that 
his mouthing imitations mean that he wants to learn to speak? 
This seems to be my day for “overitis.”’ 


MINDEL: Parents over-identify in the sense that they try to 
imagine what it would be like for them to lose their own hear- 
ing. Thus, all that the ability to hear and communicate has 
meant to them in their own development is suddenly placed 
‘fon the line,’ so to speak. It is not this way with the deaf 
child. He has never had hearing and, therefore, will have a 
very different experience in communicating. The deaf child 
needs the guidance of people who-will understand what it is 
like to be born deaf. One of the results of the over-identifica- 
tion is an excessive, sometimes “‘soupy’’ sympathy. This kind 
of ‘‘do-goodedness’’ accomplishes little for the deaf child, 
but does give the hearing person some temporary sense that 
he has done something worthwhile for the deaf child. The 
crucial issue is that hearing people often look at the wrong 
aspect of being deaf. They assume that the only and most 
important problem is an inability to hear and speak. A more 
profound deprivation is the inability to explore linguistic 
and cultural (social) subtleties because of inadequate internal 
language development. This leads to an isolation from the 
majority culture on many levels and this is the most devas- 
tating aspect of the handicap. 


I‘d like to second that strongly. | had what must 
seem to many people to be the ideal educational placement— 
total integration in a regular public school in my own home- 
town, knowing no deaf people at all—but what these people, 
these oralists forget, is that you can miss out on some very 
important things, on feedback from others, on familial and 
cultural heritage, on friendships, on casual give-an-take— 
frankly, | was often very lonely. Well, we’re getting off the 
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Standing are members of the Association for the Deaf and Mute 


point, or more accurately, | am. Here we go again: You 
have advised caution with respect to espousing early oral 
education for deaf children. Why? 


MINDEL: Early oral education implies that parents very early 


will begin to use speech with their deaf child, throwing lan- 
guage concepts at him at a time before even hearing chil- 
dren are able to use language in such a complex manner. 
I cannot answer this question briefly. I refer the reader to 
the fifth chapter of ‘They Grow in Silence’ and to some 
of the writings in psycholinguistics by Ursula Bellugi, Eric 
Lenneberg and Donald Moores. Understanding the orderly 
way in which language evolves allows one to see in a most 
‘“commonsensical’’ way that introduction of a viable linguis- 
tic system at an early age is the critical issue. Oralism, 
because it requires so much of the child in the way of lip- 
reading—he is asked to extract all of the meaning from -the 
use of the lips in a context which is not yet fully compre- 
hensible to him—makes early oralism a very difficult pro- 
cedure. I am not opposed to the use of oralism, but only at 
a time when it is appropriate for the child. I believe that 
the parent, from the outset, should begin using a total com- 
munication system. As the child’s language capacities evolve, 
he will begin to pick up the oral components of language. 


BOWE: | saw that in the children | taught in Pennsylvania. 


The kids would pick up the sign first, use it alone for a 
few days, then suddenly begin to speak along with the sign. 
It was beautiful watching them. 


MINDEL: Our experience has shown that total communication 


is a very sound system. Children raised under this system 
are of equal or superior proficiency in the use of oral com- 
munication techniques to those children who have been raised 
on an oral only method from an early age. 


BOWE: One of my little boys—he was four when he came to 


our school and a terror around the house, no real communi- 
cation except whining and squealing—shows how much TC 
can help. By the end of the school year, his speech was un- 
believably good, his vocabulary had grown from five words 
to God knows how many and he was a perfect gentleman 
at home. Of course, the fact that the whole family learned 
to sign made most of the difference. That leads me to my 
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next question: Do you feel that educators often try to make 
parents into “‘teachers in the home” and that this can be 
overdone? There’s another ‘over.’ 


I believe that parents must participate in the deaf 
child’s education. I feel that an oral-only approach inter- 
feres with the pleasures one can have in raising a deaf child. 
Its very tediousness breaks the child’s spontaneity. Home 
instruction in oralism as a sole communication technique 
interferes with natural learning. However, I do believe in 
thoroughly educating parents in the problems of deaf chil- 
dren and in the use of early total communication. They can 
help broaden the child’s knowledge whenever the opportunity 
arises, in the natural environment of the home. Obviously, 
I do feel home training can be overdone, but it shouldn’t be 
““underdone.”’ 


BOWE: That makes me feel good, since | was really working 
hard with the parents. We seem to be on parents for now, 
so let’s stay there for one more question. Let me quote one 
paragraph from the Michael Reese Hospital report in which 
| think you have uncovered a valuable and sensitive insight 
into the parent-child relationship, and ask you to comment 
on it: 
“In parents where there is mobilization of anger, one can 
speculate somewhat on the relevant dynamics. These 
parents have focused all of their feelings about the 
child’s deafness on the one issue of communication. They 
have successfully excluded from their awareness all of 
the areas in which the child is unable to match his hear- 
ing peers and have concentrated their thoughts around 
much more limited goals. Anger at the child for intro- 
ducing the stress of having to communicate with him 
by difficult means and damage to their self-esteem _ be- 
come bound up in this one commitment which they be- 
lieve is a solution. To ask these parents to examine an 
alternate method implies that they must relinquish the 
method by which they have bound up their anger and 
return to the early, unresolved feelings about having a 
deaf child. Because of the nature of the parents’ person- 
alities, they are unable to make the switch, and there is 
hostility directed at whomever stimulates it, who then 
must back away.” 


MINDEL: One of my more difficult experiences as a child 
psychiatrist working with parents of deaf children has been 
finding ways to remedy unsatisfactory resolutions to the feel- 
ings generated over having a deaf child. One of the kinds of 
unsatisfactory solutions, which you have quoted above, is 
quoted from my earlier writings. It does not do to confront 
a parent with the kind of statement which you have quoted 
there. It is the natural reaction of anyone to be angry when 
they are confronted with unsatisfactory solutions to difficult 
situations. One must approach parents with an understand- 
ing and accepting attitude, not a critical attitude toward the 
kinds of solutions they have worked out. Thus, if I have 
found a situation such as that you have described with par- 
ents who are open to change, I can approach the job of bring- 
ing about change with some degree of optimism; however, if 
parents are clinging desperately to this kind of solution and 
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to alter it would become severely disruptive to the family, 
one must not tamper with what already exists. To do so 
would threaten the stability of the entire family. If this 
occurs, no one is any better off, and perhaps worse off than 
when they began. Thus oralism, once embraced, becomes a 
very difficult philosophy to extricate parents from. They 
have put ‘‘all their eggs in one basket.”’ 


BOWE: OK. Let’s move on. In the past, and to a lesser extent 


today, the “authority” figures in the field were for the most 
part oral in orientation. Do you feel that this might have 
played a role in the formation of opinions by workers on the 
firing line? 

Students generally maintain considerable loyalty 
to the philosophy of their mentors. If they are asked to teach 
deaf children and are given no alternative philosophy, and 
not trusting their own sensitivities and creativity, they will 
be hard put to change. There are many people who simply 
do not have the courage to question authority. Some people 
cannot change until other authorities can dissuade these people 
“on the firing line’ from their original philosophy and _ sup- 
plant the original authority figures with new authority figures. 


BOWE: As you look over the field today, do you expect that 


increased participation by deaf persons will significantly alter 
education for deaf children—how? Might there be any nega- 
tive effects? 


MINDEL: As I have already stated, I feel that the increased 


participation of deaf persons has already had a considerable 
significance in altering the education of deaf children. The 
opportunity for hearing parents of deaf children to meet deaf 
adults has gone a long way toward desegregating deaf people. 
In many hearing people, it has also created the willingness 
to learn the language of deaf people and not place all of the 
burden for learning to adapt to the hearing society on the 
deaf person. It is not only the deaf spokesmen who have 
been bringing about the change, but the increase in the 
number of vocal parents of deaf children who have been 
expressing their outrage and doing something about it. It is 
these people who are the ones most often meeting and work- 
ing with deaf leaders. 

I see the negative effects as being only minimal. It is very 
hard to predict such effects, but I guess they could come from 
some ingenuousness that one occasionally finds among deaf 
people—an ingenuousness that has arisen from a diminished 
amount of social participation. Social participation allows 
for one to become increasingly aware of the subtleties, and 
the mores of their culture. If a hearing person finds that a 
deaf person is placing himself in an awkward position be- 
cause the deaf person is unaware of certain subtleties, then 
there must be open and frank discussion between the hearing 
and deaf persons over these issues. It is often hard for deaf 
people to know who is acting in their best interests, and who 
is acting in the best interests of hearing people, pretending to 
be acting in the best interests of deaf people. With an in- 
creased participation between deaf and hearing people, I 
believe that the problem, which is a minor one at the present 
time, will become even less significant. 


BOWE: Thank you, Dr. Mindel. 


History Of CAID 


(Continued from page 9) 


vention of Superintendents and Principals 
(Executives) of the American Schools for 
the Deaf met concurrently with the con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf in Washington, D. C., in 1868. Three 
conventions, 8th (1874), 23rd (1923) and 
27th (1931) were held in Canada. Five 
conventions have been held in Illinois, 
four each in New York, Connecticut and 
Ohio and three in California. The Indiana 
School, host for the 1973 convention, will 
be having its second time around, having 
hosted the 7th convention in 1870. 
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Baltimore City Council Requests 
Credit Courses In Sign Language 


The City Council of Baltimore, Md., has 
adopted a resolution (Bill No. 542) re- 
questing the Board of School Commission- 
ers of Baltimore City and the Maryland 
State Board of Education to establish a 
program in the language of signs used 
by the deaf that would be offered as an 
elective in the secondary and adult edu- 
eation language curriculum. Passage of 
the resolution by the Council possibly 
marks the first time that a state or city 
governmental body has officially requested 


the establishment of such a program. 

Noting that an estimated 21,000 deaf 
persons live in Maryland (4,700 of them 
in Baltimore), the resolution acknowl- 
edges the efforts already launched by 
local boards of education and adult edu- 
cation programs in Prince Georges and 
Frederick Counties. (For example, Park- 
dale High School in Prince Georges Coun- 
ty will offer this semester a credit course 
in the language of signs as a foreign 
language elective.) But the bill encour- 
ages the further expansion of these pro- 
grams to bridge the communication gap 
between the state’s hearing and deaf pop- 
ulations. 
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History Of The Convention Of American Instructors Of The Deaf 


(The use of the terms “deaf and 
dumb” and “Institution” in this article 
is solely in keeping with the general 
acceptance of those terms at the time 
the incidents narrated occurred. Ev- 
eryone should be happy that they are 
no longer used today.) 


With the 46th meeting of the Conven- 
tion of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf only months away, it is interesting 
to delve into the pages of history and 
read about the first convention of this 
organization. (Annals, Vol. 3, No. 1, Oc- 
tober 1850). 

The first call for a convention to meet 
at the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb was issued June 12, 1849. The 
date was set for August 29, 1849. Owing 
to the prevalence of an epidemic of chol- 
era, this meeting was postponed and re- 
scheduled for the following year at the 
same place. The date was set for August 
28-30, 1850. The call was issued by H. P. 
Peet, D. E. Bartlett, and J. A. Cary—the 
same people who issued the 1849 call. Dr. 
Peet was president of the New York In- 
stitution, and Bartlett and Cary were pro- 
fessors at this Institution. 

According to the committee on creden- 
tials, as recorded in the Annals, there 
were 35 persons listed as delegates to 
the convention. Six institutions were 
listed by the delegates as being the in- 
stitutions they represented. They were 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Hartford, Conn., the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, the Indiana Institution, 
the Illinois Institution, the North Carolina 
Institution and the New York Institution. 
In addition there were a number of de!e- 
gates not listed as instructors of the deaf. 
Among these were the secretary of the 
State of New York, two ministers, three 
former instructors of the deaf and dumb, 
the superintendent of public schools in 
New Jersey, and the principal of the 
Asylum for the Blind at Lausanne, Switz- 
erland. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet of Hart- 
ford was unable to attend this conven- 
tion because of his health. (Gallaudet 
died September 10, 1851.) Another Gal- 
laudet, Thomas Gallaudet of the New 
York Institution, was in attendance at 
this convention. He was Rev. Gallaudet’s 
son. 

At the onset of the convention a Com- 
mittee on Business was appointed to out- 
line the topics for discussion by the dele- 
gates. At the suggestion of this commit- 
tee, the following report was adopted. 


ts . in addition to the reading of such 
papers as should be presented, it would 
be expedient to discuss the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What branches of study should be in- 
cluded in a course of five years’ instruc- 
tion. 

2. What branches of study should be 
included in a course of seven years’ in- 
struction. 
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3. At what age should pupils be ad- 
mitted to an institution, and what should 
be the length of their periods of in- 
struction. 

4. Obstacles in the way of their im- 
p ovement. 

Articulation. 
Textbooks. 
Trades. 
Amusements. 
. Library. 

10. Method of teaching Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, ete. 

11. Division of time each day. 

12. Government of pupils. 

13. Should the sexes be classified to- 
gether. 

14. Support of institutions. 

15. Use of signs. 

The convention was called to order by 
H. P. Peet, LL.D., president of the New 
York Institution. Dr. Peet nominated 
Gen. Prosper M. Wetmore as temporary 
chairman of the convention. Gen. Wet- 
more was first vice president of the New 
York Institution. He took office with a 
few appropriate remarks. He considered 
the science of deaf-mute instruction of 
infinite importance, and looked upon it 
as an era in the history of the cause, 
that this Convention had assembled. ‘‘We 
here meet,’ he said, “in council, to con- 
sult upon measures in which we are all 
interested, and to seek to advance and 
give permanence to the efforts in which 
we are engaged.” In concluding, he in- 
voked the blessings of Heaven on the 
deliberations of the body. 

Thomas Gallaudet of the New York In- 
stitution was appointed secretary pro tem. 

A nominating committee, charged with 
nominating permanent officers of the con- 
vention, presented the following slate 
which was unanimously accepted. 


Hon. Christopher Morgan, president. 
(He was secretary of the State of New 
York and_ superintendent of common 
schools; therefore it is safe to presume 
that the first president of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf was not an in- 
structor or even an executive officer of 
a school for the deaf.) The Rev. W. W. 
Turner (Conn.), Dr. H. P. Peet (N. Y.), 
Joshua Foster (Pa.), J. S. Brown (Ind.), 
W. D. Cooke (N. C.), Thomas Officer 
(Iil.) and O. P. Fannin (Georgia) were 
elected vice presidents. L. H. Woodruff 
(Conn.) and I. Lewis Peet (N. Y.) were 
elected secretaries. 

The name of O. P. Fannin of Georgia 
does not appear in the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials. It may be sur- 
mised that he arrived later (transporta- 
tion being what it was in those days) and 
was certified. If this is true any thought 
of a gatecrasher at the convention may 
be dispensed with. 

Before the first session of the conven- 
tion got underway, a Mr. Whiton, a deaf- 
mute delegate from Connecticut, nom- 
inated Thomas Gallaudet to serve as in- 
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terpreter of the Convention for the bene- 
fit of the deaf and dumb gentlemen pres- 
ent. 


The rules of the convention were brief. 
They were: 

1. The members of this Convention pres- 
ent at any time appointed for a meeting 
shall constitute a quorum for all purposes 
of general discussion and debate and of 
adjournment. 

2. The president, or one of the vice 
presidents, or in their absence, a member 
chosen by the majority for the purpose, 
shall preside at each meeting of the Con- 
vention. 

3. The proceedings at each meeting 
shall be in the following order: 

a. Reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting. 

b. Reports from committees. 

c. Reading of communications. 

d. Unfinished business. 

4. All committees shall report in writ- 
ing. 

5. Every resolution shall be reduced 
to writing and subscribed by the name 
of the member offering the same. 

6. At all meetings of the Convention, 
the rules of proceeding shall be those con- 
tained in Jefferson’s Manual, except in 
those cases herein specially provided for. 


On a motion of Dr. Peet, it was resolved 
“that the deliberations of each day be 
opened with an exposition of Scripture 
and prayer in the language of signs and 
be closed by a prayer in the same lan- 
guage.” 

The proceedings of the first convention 
were printed in the Annals of the Deaf 
(Vol. III, No. 1, October 1850) and occu- 
pied 35 pages of space. This is in sharp 
contrast to the 783 pages used by the 
proceedings of the latest convention (45th) 
in Little Rock (1971). 


The format of the first convention con- 
sisted of the reading of a prepared paper 
by someone in attendance, followed by an 
open discussion of the subject material 
and:, culminating in the offering of reso- 
lutions calling for, or suggesting, specific 
action to be taken. 

Social aspects of the convention were 
Jimited to one evening in which the dele- 
gates to the convention were entertained 
by Gen. P. M. Wetmore at his home. The 
proceedings did not elaborate on the en- 
tertainment provided. 


It was the feeling of the delegates to 
this convention that the next convention 
should be held one year hence and at a 
place and date designated by the Gen- 
eral Committee (officers of the organi- 
zation). Records show that the second 
convention met at Hartford, Conn., Aug- 
ust 27-29, 1851. Since its organization the 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf has met at two or three year 
intervals with one prolonged interval, 
1941-1947 (World War II). The first con- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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HI FOLKS, 
WE WELCOME YOu: 


Famed MOUNT 
RAINIER with 
\ its snow capped spate AS 
=| Crown --- eS 
SEATTLE, the SEATTLE 
Queen City of the Pacific 
Northwest - - - the famed 

: ' SPACE NEEDLE --- 
the eid ‘df the State of Washington - - - 
WELCOME and BECKON YOU to the 32nd Bi- 
ennial Convention of the NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION of the DEAF to be held in our fair city 
JUNE 30 to JULY 6, 1974. 


A visit to the Metropolis of the northwestern corner of the United States will 
give you many thrills. View its lakes of glass, its snow capped mountains on 
every side and delight in its wonderful climate. 

You will learn how good our water tastes. It is cool, clear, uncolored and plentiful. 


You will enjoy the sparkling clear air and blue waters that refresh and re- 
new our spirits from the everyday threat of pollution. 
You Will Find Our EVERGREEN STATE and BEAUTIFUL CITY So Fascinating, You Will Want To COME AGAIN and AGAIN! 
THE WASH. STATE ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, HOST TO THE 1974 CONVENTION PLANS TO 
MAKE THE GATHERING ONE OF THE BEST EVER. COME AND SEE! 
Seattle welcomes you. Welcome to the beautiful city of Seattle, 
the jewel of the Northwest. WE ARE COUNTING ON SEEING YOU 
ALL IN 19741 


Task Force On Deafness Meet In Copenhagen; 
Continues Efforts Started In Rome 


Under the guidance of Dr. Edna S. 
Levine, and with the assistance of the 
United States Social and Rehabilitation 
Service grant, 11 members of the 25-mem- 
ber task force on deafness gathered in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, December 10-14, 
1972, to finalize plans that were initiated 
in Rome in March 1972. 

The entire concept originated with Dr. 
Levine early in 1967. This came as a 
result of her being chairman of the World 
Federation of the Deaf’s Commission on 
Psychology. In this capacity Dr. Levine 
wrote to World Federation of the Deaf 
member nations soliciting papers for the 
Congress scheduled to be held in Warsaw 
the summer of 1967. 

As a result, Dr. Levine became aware 
of the dearth of services to the deaf the 
world over. Then she met with Dr. Alex- 
ander Hulek, then chief of the Rehabilita- 
tion Unit of the United Nations. Dr. Hu- 
lek, by coincidence, was at that time 
also involved with the World Congress 
of the World Federation of the Deaf, 
and as a Polish national conceived the 
idea of developing a manual on deafness 
which could be sponsored by the United 
Nations and serve as a major tool in 
promoting the interests of deaf people 
the world over. In particular, such a 
manual might be of great value in aiding 
emerging nations to develop programs for 
their deaf people. For the most part no 
such programs exist. Where they do exist, 
the programs are rudimentary and in 
great need of the assistance and expertise 
that is available in the more developed 
countries of the world. 

Dr. Hulek encouraged Dr. Levine to 
write to U. Thant, Secretary General of 
the United Nations, to seek official UN 
sponsorship of the project. But Dr. Hulek 
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Working on the Manual on Deafness in 
Rome last spring were, left to right: 
Dr. Walter Carlin (United States), Mrs. 
Shirley Pacetti (United States interpreter), 
Dr. Terje Basilier (Norway), Sigfrid Dohn 
(Denmark), Mervin D. Garretson (United 
States), Dr. Edna S. Levine (United 
States), Frederick C. Schreiber (United 
States), Dr. Eric S$. Greenaway (England), 
Dr. Y. P. Kapur (United States). 


left the UN shortly afterwards and the 
project lay dormant until 1970, when 
encouraged by Dr. Kesurrem, Dr. Hulek’s 
successor, it was revived. With the offi- 
cial sponsorship came the assurances that 
if such a manual could be developed to 
the standards of the United Nations’ 
technical assistance publications, the UN 
would undertake to publish and distribute 
it. 

Then followed the task of selecting 
people for the task force. Dr. Levine 
wrote to the World Federation of the 
Deaf for suggestions, consulted with her 
colieagues in the United States and out 
of the mass of suggestions the final group 
emerged—a 28-member list that included 
some of the most distinguished profes- 
sionals in the area of deafness through- 
out the world. 

Members selected included: Dr. T. Wal- 
ter Carlin, Ghana; Dr. Y. P. Kapur, 
India; Dr. Terje Basilier, Norway; Dr. 
Eric Greenaway, Great Britain; Dr. Bor- 
kowska-Gaertig, Poland; Dr. Sigfrid Dohn, 
Denmark; Rut Madebrink, Sweden; Dr. 
Maurice Kuker, France; Dr. Cesare Ma- 
garotto, Italy; Mr. Teodoro Manzanedo, 
Argentina; Luiza B. Isnard, Brazil; Dr. 
Herbert Feuchte, West Germany; Mr. A. 
Reich, Israel; Dr. Dragoljub Vukotic, Yu- 


CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS IN ROME-—Sigfrid Dohn (Denmark), Dr. Edna S, Levine (United States), 


Frederick C. Schreiber (United States), Mervin D. Garretson (United States), Dr. Eric Greenaway (Eng- 


land), Dr. Y. P. 


Kapur (United States), Mrs. Sela (Israel), Dr. Dragoljub Vukotic (Yugoslavia), Dr. Sulej- 


man Masovic (Yugoslavia), Dr. Donald Harrington (United States), Teodoro Manzanedo (Argentina), Mrs. 


Daunta Borkowska-Gaertig (Poland), Mrs. 


Rut Madebrink (Sweden), Dr. 


Herbert Fuechte -(Germany), 


Mrs. Shirley Pacetti (United States, interpreter), Dr. Terje Basiber (Norway), Dr. Cesare Magarotto (Italy). 
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goslavia; Mrs. Yahaya Isa, Malaysia; 
Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber, United States; 
Mr. Mervin Garretson, United States; and 
Dr. Donald Harrington, United States. 


Once the task force was selected, Dr. 
Levine, Dr. Carlin and Messrs. Schreiber 
and Mervin Garretson commenced set- 
ting the groundwork for the manual. Out- 
lines were prepared and after some hesi- 
tancy between Italy and Denmark, both 
of whom offered their assistance in the 
form of accommodations and_ facilities, 
the first meeting was held in Rome in 
March 1972. 

The Italian National Association of the 
Deaf provided housing and staff for the 
meeting; the UN sponsorship made it 
possible for the participants to secure gov- 
ernmental assistance with travel and out 
of ali this came eight days of intensive 
discussion on the desired contents for such 
a manual. Altogether 15 chapters were 
contemplated and 15 individuals were as- 
signed the responsibility of developing 
these sections. The sections, when com- 
pleted, are to be turned over to an Edi- 
torial Board which will have the task of 
blending them into a comprehensive whole. 
Members of the Editorial Board are: 
Editor: Edna §S. Levine; Co-Editors: T. 
Walter Carlin and Eric S. Greenaway; 
Associate Editorial Board: Cesare Ma- 
garotto, Sigfrid Dohn and Dragoljub Vu- 
kotic; Editorial Committee: Mervin Gar- 
retson, Mrs. Yahaya Isa, Y. P. Kapur, 
Frederick CC. Schreiber and Herbert 
Feuchte. 

Discussions in Rome ranged from pre- 
school to aged and covered such areas 
as early identification of deafness, pre- 
school programs, education, employment 
and social and spiritual needs. Of major 
interest was the fact that the task force 
recognized the need for something other 
than the oral-only manifesto of the 1880 
Milan Conference on Education for the 
Deaf and as a result, presented the first 
major breakthrough since that time. 

While in Rome, the task force was also 
honored with a half-hour private audience 
with Pope Paul VI who spoke knowledge- 
ably on the needs of deaf people and 
offered encouragement for the endeavors 
of the group. 

The December meeting in Copenhagen 
was sponsored by Dr. Dohn of the Chil- 
dren’s Clinic and supported by Oticon, a 
manufacturer of hearing aids. Oticon, 
incidentally, has been very helpful to the 
deaf in other areas as well, supporting at 
times meetings of the Bureau of the World 
Federation of the Deaf and other groups. 
With the completion of the meeting of 
Copenhagen, it remains but to finish the 
individual manuscripts according to the 
outlines agreed upon. Then these will be 
edited, incorporated into one unit and, 
when approved by the task force, sub- 
mitted to the United Nations for publica- 
tion. 

While no target date has been (or can 
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Left: 
many), Dr. 


Cesare Magarotto (Italy), Dr. 
be) set for the publication of the manual, 
it is expected that this will be accom- 
plished prior to the convening of the VIIth 
World Congress of the World Federation 
of the Deaf in the summer of 1975. Cer- 
tainly it is fitting that such a manual, 
conceived through the World Federation 
of the Deaf, should make its debut at a 
World Congress. The 1975 Congress will 
be held in Washington, D. C., at the 
Washington Hilton. Congress dates are 
July 30-August 6 and the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf is sponsor with the 
assistance of the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


Foreign News 
By YERKER ANDERSSON 


ISRAEL—A sign warning ‘“‘Deaf People 
Ahead”’ was set up in King George Ave- 
nue, Jerusalem. It drew an angry letter 
from Moshe Batzrai, an expert on traffic. 
“What next?’’ he asked. ‘Will we be 
seeing ‘Caution—lame people ahead’ or 
‘Bald people ahead’?’’ The City Council 
surrendered and took down the sign 
which was requested by a school for 
the deaf. (From the British Deaf News, 
Vol. 8, No. 10). 


Great Britain— The Somerset Diocesan 
Mission to the Deaf purchased an old 
building and intended to remodel and use 
the building as a social center for the 
deaf but needed money. A social worker 
for the deaf suggested “‘sign-in’” as a 
way of raising funds for this remodeling 
and he also volunteered to do the sign-in 
and continued until 8:30 p.m.—10 hours 
without interruption! 

In order to eat or drink, he had to 
switch to the American fingerspelling! 
(The British fingerspelling requires the 
use of two hands.) His 10-hour sign-in 
was regarded as a success because the 
Mission collected over $2,000 during the 
sign-in marathon. 
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United States representatives, Frederick C. Schreiber and Mervin D. 


by 


Garretson. Right: 


T. Walter Carlin (United States). 


Dr. Terje Basilier (Norway), Dr. Herbert Feuchte (West Ger- 


AUDIENCE WITH POPE—Francesco Rubino (Italy), Frederick C. Schreiber (United States), Dr. Dragoljub 


Vukotic (Yugoslavia), Mr. 


Masovic (Yugoslavia). 


Sweden—By agreement, the club for par- 
ents of deaf children uses the physical 
facilities of Stockholm Club for the Deaf. 
The club for parents of deaf children is 
also invited to publish its articles in the 
local newsletter for the deaf. Deaf mem- 
bers may attend its meetings if they 
wish. 

This arrangement was found fruitful as 
the parents became very interested in 
meeting deaf adults and were willing to 
learn the language of signs. 

A high school in Pitea, a city in the 
northern part of Sweden, offers the lan- 
guage of signs as an elective subject. 
Eleven students have been enrolled for 
this subject last year. 

The Royal Board of Education arranged 
a course for those wishing to teach the 
language of signs. Eighteen persons took 
the course and were expected to be able 


Mervin D. Garretson (United States), Pope 
(in front of Pope), Dr. Cesare Magarotto (Italy), Dr. Ed i 
mark), Vittorio lerella (italy), Mounier Kuhn (France), Teodoro Manzanedo (Argentina), Dr. 


Paul VI, Children of Dr. Magarotto 
na S. Levine (United States), Sigfrid Dohn (Den- 
Sulejman 


to teach the language of signs to hearing 
persons. 
Sports results: 
Soccer: Denmark-Norway, 5-0 
Tennis: Great Britain won the Maere 
Cup and Italy the Copenhagen Cup. Ger- 
many-France, 5-0 
Badminton: Denmark-England, 5-4 


Coming events: International swim- 
ming events in Hamburg, Germany, in 
March. XII World Games for the Deaf 
in Malmo, Sweden, July 21-28. 


DEAF TELEPHONE TO DEAF OR HEARING 
BY DASHING KEY CODE SET TO SAY SHORT 
TELEPHONE SIGNAL 

with an_ instruction 


KEY CODE SET 
with Learning the Code paper 
HELLERTRONICS 


1050 Janero Drive 
Santa Rosa, Calif, 95401 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 


signs of silence 


The biography of Bernard Bragg, Signs of Silence by Helen 
Powers, marks a milestone in books published about the deaf. 
Here is no helpless Belinda cornered and raped, no one-eyed 
television deaf murderer, no poverty-ridden, ignorant deaf mute. 
Instead, we have the simple, honest story of a highly motivated 
deaf person who has gone through what so many of us have 
gone through when our deafness bumps against people whose 
world is monitored by sound. The background scenes are 
familiar to many of us deaf people: the homes of adult deaf, 
a residential school for the deaf, the activities of the National 
Theatre of the Deaf. 


The book cover of Signs of Silence is attractively illustrated 
with theatrical human faces on the wings of butterflies and 
two pairs of hands in open and closed positions. The symbolic 
connotations can have different interpretations but I like to 
think that they portray the complex character that is Bernard 
Bragg. Chase butterflies and they flit away. Be still and per- 
haps they will alight on you. Corner Bernard Bragg and he 
will become evasive or else mask his inner self with the out- 
ward trappings of his acting art. Stay with him and develop 
his friendship and confidence, if you can, and a more realistic 
picture of Bernard Bragg emerges—a person of warmth, of 
sensitivity, of a burning passion to be the best in his acting pro- 
fession even if, at times, it meant stepping on the toes of others 
and giving them the impression he was a colossal egotist. 


Helen Powers succeeds in depicting the insecurity and lone- 
liness that marked Bernard Bragg’s life but there is some 
question as to whether they were due to his deafness rather 
than to his driving goal to become a first class actor. More 
likely, the two were so intertwined as to become indistinguish- 
able and made Bernard Bragg what he is. 


Imagine for one moment a deaf man trying to weave plot, 
sketch characters and anecdotes, portray vignettes of life 
through the process of mime before blase, sophisticated patrons 
of a nightclub. What did he have? Nothing but makeup paint, 
talented hands and a face that can depict the contours of life, 
a mind, quick, aware, ingenious and, in large doses, deter- 
mination. Bernard Bragg’s inner resources were constantly 
taxed; he must reach without sound an audience acclimatized 
to sound. 


Whether in public or in private, whether among friends 
or strangers, Bernard constantly felt he had to perform, to be 
a mover and shaker. In an all-male school of burly man-boy 
students he had to call on his acting gifts to be well-liked—and 
to be left alone. From all of his experiences he thus emerged 
as a figure of authority in matters related to the stage. In such 
a position he was bound to rub others the wrong way. Also, 
with his singleness of purpose and efforts to reach the top he 
was bound to fall on shards of insecurity and loneliness. 

Helen Powers has a gift for drawing out and pinpointing 
turning points and key aspects not only in Bernard Bragg’s 
life but also on the general theme of deafness. Take this 
passage: 


Try a new approach at 


HARRISON-CHILHOWEE BAPTIST ACADEMY 


Combining academic excellence with Christian love and 


concern, deaf and hearing students learn together in an 
accredited residential high school. 


REGISTRAR 
Box D 


For information write: 


Harrison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy 
Seymour, Tennessee 37865 
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. .. Bernard said that curiosity is too often a void in a 
deaf child’s growth. When he taught deaf children at the 
California School for the Deaf, he was distressed by the 
absence of inquisitiveness, or the urge to: experiment and 
ask questions. This he attributed to the lack of communi- 
cation in the home. When a deaf child in a hearing family 
probes into something he is not supposed to, and is repri- 
manded, he is given the impression that he should not touch 
things, or investigate, but no one may be able to explain 
the reason why. Since he can’t ask questions, he must learn 
by discovery, but the association between curiosity and rep- 
rimand is established very early in the deaf child’s life, 
and the pattern is not easily changed. 

In a way Signs of Silence is a work of art, a panoramic 
painting with the solitary figure, Bernard Bragg, in the fore- 
ground and dabs of background information on definition of 
deafness, on teaching the deaf to speak, on the excruciating 
task of learning language, on problems that emerge as a by- 
product of deafness. 

In her treatment of background information, Helen Powers 
is at her best on the National Theatre of the Deaf. This 
should be of no surprise since it was the catalyst that set off 
her interest in this unique theatre, in the deaf people and in 
Bernard Bragg. So powerfully moved was the author by her 
theatrical experience that she herself was able to pen lines 
of what she saw with originality and imaginative grace: ‘Tears 
fell from their fingertips ... Fire shot from their hands as 
each finger became a flame... Love and tenderness were 
conveyed as these ...arms swayed gently as two ribbons 
in the wind.” 

Helen Powers decided to set limits for herself and to move 
within a certain framework of reference when she set out the 
task of writing the biography of Bernard Bragg. The story of 
Bernard Bragg is so interesting that one wishes somehow she 
had done much more—for example, recorded the actual con- 
versations going on, given us a deeper sense and taste of the 
two worlds Bernard Bragg inhabited, described some of the 
innumerable escapades in which he was involved, the fun and 
joy he brought to his friends in his inimitable style. 

Bernard Bragg might have been lonely and unhappy but, 
I suspect, no more than others of the same theatrical ilk and 
who can hear. Bernard Bragg had a zest for living, for 
wining and dining, for talking all night. Laughter came easy 
to him but then perhaps this was his other self, perhaps Helen 
Powers could see more objectively than we, his friends, could. 

Be that as it may, Signs of Silence will appeal to many 
types of readers—the deaf people who can identify with him 
and with what is said, the parents of deaf children who can 
gain information and insights and get to understand their 
own deaf offspring better, the educators and others in the area 
of deafness who will gain perspective, the public at large who, 
as Robert F. Panara in the preface describes it, can become 
involved in “‘the story of a man, deaf from birth, who followed 
his heart’s desire and became the Prince of Players on the 
silent stage.” 

Its appeal to the public can best be summed up by Nanette 
Fabray who, in her introduction, poignantly phrases it: ‘‘When 
you have read this book, Bernard Bragg will still be deaf. 
But you no longer will be indifferent.’ 


Signs of Silence by Helen Powers. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, New York, $6.95. 


DAD’s 7th VAGABOND 
Tour Of The Deaf 


Three or Four-Week Olympic Tour 


TO MOST BEAUTIFUL EUROPE 


3-Weeks—$950—Six Countries 

4-Weeks—$1199—Eight Countries 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, (6) France, England, (8) Air, All 
Meals, Tips, Night Clubs, Sightseeing, Parties, 
Ferries, Cable Cars, Insurance—95% OF ALL 
YOUR EXPENSES. 

For Full Information, Send $100 to 
Guarantee Your Seat, to 
DADavidowitz 
99 E. Allison Ave., Nanuet, N.Y. 10954. 
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The TV PHONE 


Vp it fete fT -| 


At last the deaf can enjoy the convenience, independence 
and peace of mind that comes with being able to use the 
telephone. With the TV PHONE and any television, you can 
have telephone communication by looking at both sides of 
the typewritten conversation on the TV screen. For further 
information on TV PHONE service and how you can make 
full use of the telephone at a low monthly cost, contact: 


Phonics Corporation * 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Telephone (301) 588-8222 TTY (301) 88-8223 


“formerly RMS Industries 


Special On Deafness Features NAD Representatives 


tosis 


The full panel of the TV program ‘‘They Grow in Silence: An Evening on Deafness.” 
Tom Gillette, moderator; Marie Davis, deaf social worker; t 
Marla Hatrak, senior at Indiana School for the Deaf; Dr. Robert Nagle, audiologist of Yale University School of Medicine; 
in foreground with back to the camera, left to right: Liz Katz, student at Model Secondary 
Frederick C. Schreiber, NAD Executive Secretary; and Dr. David Denton, superintendent of 


McCay Vernon, 


psychologist of Western Maryland College. 
School; Glen Anderson, New York University Center for Deafness; 


Seated 


Seated facing the camera, left to right: Rev. Rudy Gawlick, interpreter; 
NAD President Don Pettingill; Mrs. Lee Katz, president of the International Association of Parents; 


Nancy Bocanter, interpreter; Dr. 


Maryland School for the Deaf; (Mrs. Nancy Kowalski and Mr. John Henderson were also on the panel.) The two ladies in the background are Mrs. Gertie 
Galloway (left) and Mrs. Don Pettingill who answered TTY calls from deaf viewers of the program. 


“They Grow in Silence: An Evening 
on Deafness,’’ a three-hour special on 
deafness and profound hearing loss was 
shown on Baltimore and Washington tele- 
vision during prime time Monday night, 
December 4, 1972. Don G. Pettingill, 
President of the National Association of 
the Deaf, and Frederick C. Schreiber, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, were featured panelists. 
The entire program was captioned and/or 
in sign language fer the benefit of deaf 
viewers. 

Response to this program was greater 
than to any other program ever put on 
by the Maryland Center for Public Broad- 
casting, with one exception. TTY’s and 


Left: Dr. David Denton, superintendent of Maryland School for the Deaf; Frederick C. 
University Center for Research and Training in Deafness; Liz Katz, 
deaf child, (left to right) take a break during a filmed section of the program. 
Galloway (left) and Mrs. Polly Pettingill, wife of NAD President, 
most overwhelming responses ever recorded by any program of 
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television phones and conventional phones 
were available in order for deaf and hear- 
ing viewers to phone in opinions or ques- 
tions. 

Four films produced by the Total Com- 
munication Laboratory of Western Mary- 
land College were shown and discussed 
by Mr. Pettingill, Mr. Schreiber and the 
other panelists. The films are an out- 
growth of a project sponsored by Media 
Services and Captioned Films under Dr. 
Malcolm Norwood. 

Guests in addition to Mr. Pettingill and 
Mr. Schreiber were Dr. Robert Nagle, 
Yale University School of Medicine; Dr. 
David M. Denton, superintendent, Mary- 


Schreiber, Executive Secretar 
student at Model Secondary School for the Deaf; and Mrs. Nancy Kowalski, parent of a 
These panelists answered questions from the TV audience. 
handle TTY and TV phone questions from deaf viewers. 
the Maryland Center for Public Broadcasting. 


land School for the Deaf; Lee Katz, presi- 
dent, International Association of Parents 
of Deaf Children; Dr. McCay Vernon, pro- 
fessor of psychology, Western Maryland 
College; Glen Anderson, Center for Re- 
search and Training in Deafness; Marie 
Davis, social worker, Maryland School 
for the Deaf; John Henderson, parent of 
a deaf child; Marla Hatrak, deaf student 
from the Indiana School for the Deaf; 
Nancy Kowolski, parent of a deaf child; 
and Liz Katz, a deaf student at Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf. Inter- 
preters were Rev. Rudy Gawlick and 
Nancy Bocanter. 

It is hoped that local NAD affiliates will 


of the NAD; Glen Anderson, New York 


Right, Mrs. Gertie 
The program received one of the 
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Marie Davis (center) watches one interpreter while NAD President Don Pettingill 


arrange to have these films shown over 
their local Public Broadcasting Service 
channel or commercial channel. They 
could use local panels, chosen by the NAD 
affiliates, or use the national panel. In 
this way local NAD leaders might have 
a platform to communicate their views 
and to increase public understanding of 
deafness. For information on ““They Grow 


’ A 7 ‘ (right) watches the 
other during the panel discussion between filmed segments of the TV program “They Grow in Silence: 
An Evening on Deafness.” 


Director, Maryland Center for Public 
Broadcasting, Owing Mills, Maryland 
21117; Dr. Earl Griswold, Director, Total 
Communication Laboratory, P.O. Box 12, 
Westminster, Maryland 21157; or Mr. 
Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association of the Deaf, 
814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Mary- 


in Silence’? contact Mr. Warren Parks, land 20910. 


PARENTS oF 
DEAF CHILDREN 


IN MEMORY OF 
|,A LOVED ONE 


FRIENDS | pres 
= 


[ TEARING' 
\ MEMBERS 


See af 
i eS ad 
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ABOUT THE ARTIST—Thomas Aravanis, a young deaf man from Athens, Greece, has been in the United 
States since August 1970. Tom came to Gallaudet College hoping to surmount the language barrier and 
get’'a college degree. He is a_ talented, intelligent young man who lacks the necessary background in 
English. For that reason, I, his English teacher for the past one and one-half years, have encouraged 
him to devote more time to his talent as a cartoonist. At my request, Tom has drawn a great many 
cartoons—all of them original and most of them dealing with the NAD—an association which is “dear to 
our hearts’’ and which needs our full support, financially and otherwise! 7 

1 asked Tom how he became interested in drawing and he said that, as a child, he greatly admired 
a huge painting in his home. He begged for art supplies and his parents then hired a private teacher 
for him. Tom has been drawing, at every opportunity, since early childhood. Naturally his pictures had 
Greek captions. | have helped him translate some of the captions into English and he hopes to publish 
a book of his cartoons someday. Meanwhile, if reader response to these “samples’’ is good, Tom will 
send in more every month. How about it, friends and supporters of the NAD? Shall | encourage Tom to 
continue drawing cartoons for our association?—Hortense H. 
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Auerbach, 


LIGHT RELAY 


The Light Relay sense switch picks 
up the telephone ring and turns on a 
lamp. It is compatible with existing 
couplers. 


PRICE $19.95 Plus Tax, Postpaid 


SOUND DETECTOR 


Used for baby crying and any sound 
in the room. Can be used as burglar 
alarm. It has neon lamp that indicates 
all background noises. With adjust- 
able sensitivity control, up to 300 watt 
lamp can be plugged into the back. 
Safe; grounded case to prevent elec- 
trical shock. Light flashes on with 
sound. 


PRICE $29.95 Plus Tax, Postpaid 


ACLR 1400 


Accoustie-Coupler with Light Relay 


This was designed for use by the 
deaf or by anyone wishing to com- 
municate with another by way of the 
telephone using a standard teleprinter. 
This unit uses the latest advancement 
in electronics, and does not have to 
be connected to any electrical connec- 
tions. The exclusive ring light switch 
will sense the telephone ring and turn 
on a lamp when plugged into the elec- 
trical outlet provided. Placing the 
telephone on the coupler and turning 
on the unit makes the coupler ready 
to operate. The ACLR has a one (1) 
year warranty. 


price ACLR $129.50 Postpald 
AC $113.00  bestpaia” 


(Same as above but without Light 
Relay) 


FOR OTHER PRODUCTS, ASK FOR CATALOG. 
TO COVER POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
SEND 5c. 


IVY ELECTRONICS, INC. 


P.O. Box 1325 
ALVIN, TEXAS 77511 
HWY. 35 SOUTH 
Phone 713-393-1049 
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President’s Message 
By Don G. Pettingill 


9314 Wellington 
Seabrook, Maryland 20801 


With each passing month, “Operation Snowball’’ gathers 
momentum, adds new team members, involves our board 
members more and more and reaches farther and farther 
out into the states where it belongs. The old image of the 
NAD as a “mutual admiration society’? is, I believe, sys- 
tematically being replaced with more livewire committee mem- 
bers on more livewire committees working with more ‘‘turned- 
on members” than ever before in history. 

However, I am beginning to see that a term as president 
of the world’s largest organization of the deaf can be hazardous 
to one’s health! Especially when said president is as ‘‘angry 
and intolerant”? of the status quo as I am. 

The Miami Convention proceedings are full of mandates 
and orders that must be carried out. Our bylaws and guide- 
lines are replete with specific instructions which must be fol- 
Jowed. The NAD is approaching its 100-year anniversary and 
a million dollars a year gross income. It is time we take a 
hard, professional look at the overall organizational structure. 
On top of that, my own pet programs are beginning to get 
off the ground, slowly but surely. Hopefully, they will act like 
our biggest rockets which strain and shudder at blast off and 
rise slowly, at first, but gain speed rapidly, until they are in 
full flight. 

Some of my friends tell me it isn’t necessary to fulfill all 
campaign promises and that convention rules are made to be 
ignored and/or broken. Others even more impatient than JI, 
tell me to ‘‘get the lead out.”’ 

This month’s column will begin to list all committees and 
the names and addresses of chairmen, along with a brief re- 
port on their activities to date. If you have any questions, sug- 
gestions or complaints, feel free to write the chairmen. 


Ways and Means Committee—Chairman: Dr. Samuel A. 
Block, 8041 Kildare Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 60076. This com- 
mittee is most active during conventions, but if you have any 
ideas, be sure to write to Dr. Block. 


Law Committee—Chairman: Charles R. Estes, P. O. Drawer 
17, Talladega, Alabama 35160. At the recent Council Bluffs 
(Iowa) Executive Board meeting it was voted to instruct the 
Law Committee to present a plan at the 1974 convention to 
streamline or otherwise shorten the duration of conventions, 
starting with the 1976 convention. It was also voted to adopt 
the following policy on a try-and-see basis. Between conven- 
tions state associations will be urged to submit bills to the 
Steering Committee for referral to proper committees, which 
in turn, through correspondence, will discuss such bills and 
prepare them for presentation at the following convention. 
Along this line the Home Office will mail to the states our 
regular forms for submission (or introduction) of bills. This 
should all make for speedier and more productive national 
conventions. 

Deaf American Committee—Chairman: Jess M. Smith, 5125 
Radnor Road, Indianapolis, Indiana 46226. No comment... 
this committee certainly speaks for itself! 

Junior NAD Committee—Chairman: Frank R. Turk, Gal- 
laudet College, Box 1010, Washington, D. C. 20002. Plans are 
shaping up for Eastern and Western Regional convention work- 
shops. Plans are also underway on a European tour of Jr. 
NAD members and other interested youth and adults for this 
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George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


coming summer. If you think you might be interested, contact 
the chairman. Also, now is the time to make plans to attend 
the Jr. NAD Camp at Swan Lake Lodge, Minnesota, next July 
or August. Never in all history has there been a program 
which builds better deaf youth than that summer camp and 
its program. Ask the boy or girl who has been there. I regret 
there wasn’t anything like this when I was a young fellow. It 
would have saved me 20 years of blood and sweat learning 
how to “stand proud’ as a deaf person, and to work with peo- 
ple! Try it, you'll like it! 

Research and Development Committee—Chairman: Dr. Je- 
rome D. Schein, Deafness Research and Training Center, New 
York University School of Education, 80 Washington Square 
East, New York, New York 10003. 


Education Committee—Chairman: Ken Brasel, Institute for 
Research on Exceptional Children, University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, 805 West Pennsylvania, Urbana, Illinois 
61801. Ken has put together a powerhouse of a committee. . 
nationally known figures in education of the deaf, who defi- 
nitely have that “forward look.’ At the Iowa board meeting 
several position papers were discussed, approved and then 
sent to Brasel. For the first time in the history of the NAD, 
a committee meeting is now being planned in California this 
February. Terry O’Rourke of the NAD Communicative Skills 
Program was planning a meeting of his board and upon closer 
examination realized that some of his members were also 
members of the Education Committee. So he and Ken got 
busy and contacted the rest of the Education Committee mem- 
bers and came up with a sizeable group who could make it 
and presto, our first Education Committee meeting! This is a 
truly exciting milestone and could very well be the catalyst 
which brings together all of the most interested, influential and 
powerful elements in educational circles and foster some much 
needed improvements in the rather dismal educational picture 
of deaf people in America. 


Deaf Professional Section—Chairman: Allen Sussman, Di- 
rector, Mental Health Services for the Deaf, Maimonides Med- 
ical Center, 4802 Tenth Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11219. 
The first full dress meeting of this important committee will 
be held in Washington, D. C., in early March. Allen is anxious 
to hold this planning meeting and get the various committee 
members oriented to their duties. He will be forced to ‘‘dis- 
appear from sight’’ for about two months starting in April to 
finish his doctoral work toward his Ph.D. Once that is out of 
the way, Dr. Allen, if I know him, will build up a pretty hefty 
head of steam. The objective is mainly to put together a pro- 
fessional workshop during the convention in Seattle which will 
have professional programs to attract superintendents, teach- 
ers, rehabilitation workers and parents. We all feel that there 
is no place quite like a grassroots NAD convention to meet, 
greet and become more aware of the true problems as well 
as achievements of the uncanny deaf! 


International Relations Committee—Chairman: Yerker An- 
dersson, 240 10th Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. The com- 
mittee is now working on guidelines for better international 
relations. It is felt that the NAD, the largest organization of 
the deaf in the world, situated in the greatest country in the 
world, has an obligation to work with foreign countries even 
if we don’t have our own country in perfect working order yet. 
With his broad European background, and his command of 
several languages, Yerker will be invaluable and be quite fully 
involved in the 1975 WFD Convention here in the U. S. 


Public Relations Committee—Chairman: Jerry DeCoursey, 
Gallaudet College, 7th and Florida Avenue, N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 20002. The Hughes Theatre Group is putting on an all- 
black play this coming February 22-25. An innovative idea of 
the producer, Jerry Harbin, and the director, Debbie Sonnen- 
strahl, is to have a special opening night on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 22, a black tie affair to which many important people 
are invited (at $15.00 per person). Hughes plans to give 80 
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percent of the net to the NAD Halex House Building Fund. 
The Public Relations Committee is assisting in this venture. 
Everyone is welcome as long as tickets last, so get in line, 
folks! The Public Relations Committee has sent letters to all 
state associations asking them to buy one or two tickets and 
give them to a Gallaudet student from their state. Response 
has been very favorable. Also, foreign embassies have been 
contacted to purchase tickets for foreign students from their 
countries. 


Speakers Coordination Committee — Chairman: Ralph H. 
White, 2504 Bluffview, Austin, Texas 78704. This is a new 
committee to manage the increasing number of requests from 
state associations and other organizations for speakers repre- 
senting the NAD. Actually it is the president’s job to desig- 
nate which speaker will go where, but it has outgrown my 
ability and time to handle this vital function. If you want a 
representative of the NAD to speak at your convention, con- 
tact Mr. White. The NAD has a policy to pay transportation 
of the nearest board member to any state convention if we are 
invited to do so. Also, it would be great if the states had 
enough money also to invite one of our officers or another 
board member, making it two at each state convention. 

Think it over... two for the price of one, and we guar- 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 
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Well, it’s that time of the year again when work in the 
Home Office piles up like a mountain. It seems that no mat- 
ter how we prepare for it, this always happens. The beginning 
of 1973 found us moving tenants around like chess pieces. The 
PRWAD office moved upstairs to the main floor. We had to 
move one wall four feet, install carpet and new electrical fix- 
tures. Then the Rapid Print Company moved into ground level 
offices. There we just needed to repaint and install carpet. 
Another of our tenants on the ground level expanded and took 
larger quarters on the top floor. Here we needed a new wall, 
a new doorway and more electrical fixtures. Finally one of 
NAHSA’s offices moved from the top floor back into NAHSA’s 
main office. The old PRWAD office has been converted to 
storage and one room is being used by the International Par- 
ents Organization. With that taken eare of, we had to prepare 
100 copies of a statement on H.R. 8395 for the Senate which 
was reintroduced into this session of Congress as $7. 

Now we are on memberships and the new rules which ex- 
cuse NAD Advancing Members from state quotas. This means 
that every state list must be checked for NAD members, and 
the number deducted before the quota can be figured. Even 
before this, copies of each state’s membership list had to be 
sent to the state secretaries for address corrections and up- 
dating. At the same time we were printing letters for the 
Hughes Memorial Theatre’s NAD Benefit performance. Hughes 
Memorial Theatre really offered our fund drive a shot in the 
arm for which we are very grateful. 

On top of this several hundred letters went out to Mary- 
land and Virginia members on our new auto insurance pro- 
gram which promises to offer NAD members who qualify a 
better insurance rate than they could get before. This pro- 
gram will eventually be nationwide but we had to begin some- 
where. 

Then there was the Region III TRIPOD meeting January 
26-28 in Annapolis Junction. Mary Ann Locke and the Execu- 
tive Secretary were co-chairmen for this meeting which was 
sponsored by California State University at Northridge and 
funded by Social and Rehabilitation Service. Between times we 
ordered 15,000 more ABC language of signs books, prepared 
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antee to liven things up by bringing you the story of the NAD 
as well as getting out there and mingling with your members. 
Promise! Write to Mr. White! He knows his business. 

Regional Committees—Coordinator: Donald (Pat) Irwin, 
211 Test Street, Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501. This committee 
is the key to bringing the NAD and the states more closely 
together. Basically, it is a plan to set up regional committees 
composed of the regional NAD board members and the state 
presidents and Representatives in their respective regions. 
Through these regional committees we hope to set up state 
level leadership training workshops, contact parents of deaf 
children, get to know them better and learn how to utilize 
their great strength, if and when they themselves become or- 
ganized. Pat has already ‘“‘taken the bit in his teeth’? and is 
laying the groundwork for getting his show on the road. I am 
very pleased that we were able to get Pat for this man-killing 
job, because he has proven that he is a go-getter and gets 
things done the way they should be done. 

Wow! I just realized I have reached the fifth page of this 
column and that is the limit for one month. There are a total 
of 21 committees, all of them beginning to move, and all of 
them with a definite objective. I will complete the report next 
month. Thank you all for your interest! 


about 15,000 flyers on ‘‘They Grow In Silence’ for mailing and 
started work on new brochures for the state associations. These 
new brochures will tell what state associations do and be use- 
ful for getting new members. Each state will have the oppor- 
tunity to get individually designed brochures similar to the 
one the NAD uses. We expect to order 50,000 of these and 
print them to order for the state associations. 

Work has also begun on new publications; one being a new 
pamphlet on interviews with prominent deaf people, adapted 
from the interview series by Frank Bowe that have appeared 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN. Because this is the beginning of 
the income tax season it seems-important to note here that 
all but $4 of your Advaneing Membership dues are deductible 
for income tax purposes as are any other contributions read- 
ers may have made to the NAD for Halex House or for other 
reasons. 

Our new computerized accounting has also resulted in 
unexpected bonuses. Up to now we have been using special 
checks that come with our present bookkeeping setup. These 
checks cost us eighteen cents (18c) each. Our payroll checks 
cost twelve cents (12c) each. With the new system we still 
need special checks but these will cost only five cents (5c) 
each. Since we use about 3000 checks a year, we will save 
more than $500 on paper alone. 

Next we will seek still further improvements. We will at- 
tempt to improve our telephone layout. This is difficult be- 
cause it requires expert assistance and this we have not got. 
In the past we depended on the telephone company for advice 
but there is still much to be done. We will have help from com- 
munications specialists and will perhaps come up with a more 
flexible system that will end all the frustrations we face and 
permit us to use our four TTY’s to better advantage. 

Other things included the task, particularly on the eve 
of the Presidential Inauguration, of alerting our members to 
the fact that the Public Broadcasting System had arranged 
with the major networks to present a captioned version of the 
inaugural address on a delayed basis. This came about through 
the efforts of New York University’s Deafness Research and 
Training Center and if this was shown in your area, it is not 
too late to write to your local station expressing your apprecia- 
tion for this. 

It is also time to write to your Congressmen and Senators 
urging their support for S7 and HR17 which are the new num- 
bers for the Vocational Rehabilitation Act that President Nixon 
vetoed last year. We will have advised people to do this before 
this column is printed and it is possible that by the time you 
read this, the bills will have passed. Again, if so, it would be 
appropriate to let your Congressmen know you appreciated 
their support. This is the way to get things done. And it doesn’t 
take a fancy letter to do the job. 

Congressmen are not literary critics—they just want to 
know what the people they represent think and want. 
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Contributions To Building Fund 
(Halex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler -..--.-..-.-.--- $ 100.00 
Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154, NFSD ________ 100.00 
Akron: Div. No, 55, NFSD. 2...0..--<---....-. 100.00 
Marc (ANZIVING: 225 2ieeecsecaacanucccccesce ce 16.00 
Alabama Association of the Deaf _______.__ 46.00 
Jack: AlDehison tex. achceccseteco tm cceeoce sche 500.00 
Cheryl). Alessl s.cseee oe 25 oss oe oe 45.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen ...---..--.-- 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Ailen —..-------2--- 2 50.00 
Frances ‘Alm 222. sccccet so -c2-se = ccc anbacwcas 100.00 
Dale: R.. Anderson sits: so.o5. ese 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson .-....-.-.--_. 50.00 
Anony MOUS? ae. neveccnaseeass saa sulwsoseoscsus 50.00 
ANOny MOUS weaceerea seen ee ee 100.00 
ANONYMOUS) (Ss shes cee ae eases taskccazes 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermo Antila ---.-..--...._- 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila ~--.---.-.-..--_. 6.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino _.......--..-. 10.00 
Marc: Anzixitio:\ 2. ees cee oy 22s 5 oe 16.00 
Helen Arbuthnot) .22022.e eee ee 100.00 
Arkansas Association of the Deaf —...-...___ 100.00 
Arizona -Chapter: Jr. NAD sa24022cccessoceccs 25.00 
Harold. -Annizen -2sos22-25o- se epee seca dennaces 57.40 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach ~__.--.------._- 130.00 
Sally: Auerbach) 2223632 sooo te ee555 2 ose nonss 28.70 
Austin. Club’ of the Deafio2 22 oe ceccecuess 57.40 
Austin Div. No. 156, NFSD -..---.......-... 57.40 
Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College 

Alumni: Assoclation,..<:ss.6sc2eccleeccock. 57.40 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa ~_-___--________ 25.00 
Raymond “Baker “222.25..225e.5-luneee oct 5. 30.00 
Garl Barber: 23:28 3 tee es ee 25.00 
Albert G. *Barnabel 2... cote ea ccece 10.00 
Baton Rouge Div. No. 28, NFSD ______-__.__ 28.70 
Jane. Beale s2s.8-2 cs Re eee 28.70 
Benjamin Beaver -_...-._-___ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Belsky 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Belsky ~-..-------.____ 40.00 
Harriet: DoiBellon a: sesaeeces nose cccs 28.70 
Rev. and ‘Mrs. Otto ‘Befg) .22sss <z-2:.2..--. 100.00 
Rev. Oo Berg! 42 28ei ce soc sock sccccscccsn 40.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke ~.....-.--.---____ 28.70 
Stanley: (Ks Bigian’ sa-sacccnc2.ocsctecncecce 200.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Billings ..-.._--. 25.00 
Birmingham Div. No. 73, NFSD ______-_____ 28.70 
Kenneth Blackhtrst 2s. ccccsencsccosnnnscwee 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block ~_-.----.__ 1,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. -.---.--.-_-- 28.70 
Gharies..Cs -Bluet 20.2 55304555. 2.ssceckesn 20.00 
Edmund Boatner. 2-22 sscc8 So 5c5scscccccacencs 10.00 
Mrs, Matilda L. Bolen —.-...-.--------_- 28.70 
June Boyallan i sssiseSctace coscacansacteeus 28.70 
Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) ___-------__-__ 100.00 
Whe 'Bridgetes;: oc... ss 5 eke ee 28.70 


Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) 


Richard! Brill .c-ccssseecanwonscaasccccsccee = 25.00 
Carl. D:. ‘Brininstobl 26-28 ac oe 28.70 
BF Broberg: wen cee Sas ecco es 200.00 
Lee (Brody 25. <- 252 oot ceca ncauctedect cece 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody  ....-.-__-__-_-__ 100.00 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown ____-______________-___ 5.00 
Buffalo Civic Association for the Deaf __-_ 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett ___---_-______ 75.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Geraid Burstein ____-__.______ 10.00 
Gwerdel: ‘Butler? to 2 8 eos. cc ccoccace cs 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton __-_-_-----_-_______ 60.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes ____----_________ 114.80 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 

(In memory of Freida Meagher) __________ 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent P. Byrne __ .-__--____ 200.00 


Capital District Civic Association of the Deaf 
Herman:Si--Cahen: <ccccccoeseebncoeccew cs 22 1 
George-A, Calder. <2---nc2 0 oe eos 
“Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale 
Simon J. Carmel 


Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 


and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski __-______ 16.00 
J. L. Casterline, Jr. —- 28.70 
Miles Oi Chandler? 24: 2.52520-550 07 cnn coceeses 10.00 
Charlotte Chapter No. 2, NCAD ____________ 25.00 
LE; Stephen (Cherry: cc csccccescaancccccccscccs 100.00 
Lols \Cherwinskt 2-2-2 5225 - === 5222s cee 28.70 
Chicago Div. Nos Ly, (NFSD: 222-<2<=2s5-2-<.: 100.00 
Chicago Div. No. 142, NFSD ____-....._-___. 28.70 
Mr.and: Mrs. Gary: Clark: <2 2c2cd2zawsswees de 57.40 
Matlorie. Clete 22s. ee eo enn ccnaccue, 70.00 
Cleveland Div. No. 21, NFSD ____.._________ 30.00 
Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio ~______- 25.00 
Mrs. G, Dewey Coats ....._-.._...........- 50.00 
Colorado Association of the Deaf ._-._______ 30.00 
Anna Cotman a. 52 oo ee SS ccccaus 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn ___--_-______- 28.70 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind__ 25.00 
Mrs. -Jontt: Conn: coo oceceslelasneceuceun 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano __.-__----____ 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core -___-___.-_-_______ 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte ___..._-_. 100.00 
Richard Crow =c.2222 2. to es SI 10.00 
Mrs. Milton Cunningham __.--__-___________- 10.00 
Marjorie F. Culbertson .--....--....________ 57.40 
Evelyn KK. Guppy” sccdecoucgeeccaweedevck casas 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden ___.______. 479.10 
Ear Dahlberg: -ccca 2 cce-esnccnSuceene soe 10.00 
Danville Auxiliary Div. No. 130 NFSD _____ 25.00 
Danville NFSD Div. No. 125 ..____-___-____ 25.00 
Joan (E> Dauman: 2sa-pesccen cn <osnsese see, 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger ______________ 5.00 
Davenport NFSD (lowa) Div. No. 59 __.__- 15.00 
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Sant :DavisS: -ancc22. ot copcn wcsencscnnenanenauke 
Dayton District No. 6, Ohio Association 

of the. Death. 2 ess—. sens eee ease 
Gerald) DeCoursey » 2.2. coc ek een 
LUCIA DeCunins: -o5: 235.4223. se ee Seats 
Daisy: DAOnthl0....ncccascacscene sue oee eee 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 
Richard L. Denning 
David Denton: 2525-6 ae ee 
Denver NFSD Div. No. 64 
District of Columbia Association of the Deaf. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger ~__...--.--___ 
Robert ie. ‘DeVenny) 22. Sacer ae 
Robert Et DEVO Sr; coceceree ese etseen nn ee 
Bessie DEWift 2. oi. 5 ose ee eee 
Loraine: DiPletro: 2-22.25. ecb ee ae 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillion 
Donation at Open House, April 9 and 10 __ 
Vite: Dondlede 32 .ces2~ a2 oeoen se cent ace et cee 
Robert Donoghue 
PST Dorrancte, s-.4225-0c cans apeedeecbeece 
Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey -...----.-. 
MESH Sn DDOUGISS i a2sa5oansea eee ae aoe ate 
Miss}DI (Drake 222 o>. ao nccoecadaeeeuedapbeece 
Harold Draving 
Robert C. Dunston 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman _ ----------- 
Mrs. Sophie Easton 
William Eckstein 
James “MM: /Ellinger °o--2os. 2. csteceucw ec eS 
Emerald Valley Club of the Deaf, 

Eugenes, Oregon *- ccc. ccacu ae beecctccocceus 
Empire State Association of the Deaf _____- 
Episcopal Conference of the Deaf ___.-...-. 
Anita’ “Sttinget) 22) o2.c vse 2 cc 
Anita Ettinger (In memory of 

Lawrence Yolles) 
Mys.. Samuel ERidger a8 <s2 55222-5550 csskee 
Eugene, Oregon Association of the Deaf —-__. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart ~.....___ 


Nannette Fabray Fan Club ~_--.-~--------.. 
Lucie. Rendell i222. ust soeae Sos cet cde eee 
DP PGlOMrrine 73 cence pccaceuucscosecenecaewen 
Brother J: Dy Fitzgerald: 22. <sceccecucucccc.. 
Rev, Robert Cc: ‘Pletcher ...- <-.532-0-2<-05<2. 
Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald ~.-...----. 
Margaret H. Floyd 
Agnes _ Foret 
Mrs. ‘FernM: (Foltz sce. cccsaceoaeesstentasuc 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman  _.-------.-.---- 
Rovbett SEnisind>, scsec conch sa es ee eeeas 
ClNTONGMs Fry: ce ccce ceca ee Sc eee 2 
Mr. and Mrs. John N. Funk —........-.<---- 


Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson —...---.-... 
Lucille Garrison 
Mrs: ‘Viola ‘Gaston. =232522-72. 2222 cccccessee 
Mr. and Mrs. Asa Gatlin, Jr. --------------_. 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile —..-....-..- 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden —.-.--.-.--.-- 
Mr. and Mrs. Loy E. Golladay ~_----------_- 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein —_--..--.--- 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Goodwin —-_-----.------_ 
Mrs. Roberta M. Gordon -_-_--~-----------.. 
Government Printing Office—Day Patents 
Mrs. Joanne Greenberg 
McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg ...- 
Seymour M. Gross 
Flo G. Grossinger (In memory of 
Seelig Grossinger) 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Helmer Hagel ~.-----_-_-__ 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hagemeyer -_------ 
Ernest Hairston 


John W. Hammersmith -....----.---.-----__ 
dames. “Hampton: 2. en. 22ers 
Samuel Hs. Harmonts. 24220252 es ee 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel __-.-.----__.- 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. __---- 
Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath ______-___-_--______ 
Mrs. “Juila. -Hefley” 222222 sister oe 


Leonard: Heller: 2.32222 ee 
Annie Mary Herbold 
Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 

her husband, Charles A. Herbold) 
Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 

her father, Sam Bolen) -_-_---_--__--__-__. 
Ausma L. Herbold ___ 


Dr, ‘Marshall \Hestér: 222.0250ce ae 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard _____-__-__- 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Higgins —.--_---_----_- 
Christine: Hiller ss acoso oS 
Willian Hinkley: i285) oo ee 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel —.----.--- 


Oscar Hoffman 


Mr. and Mrs. Homer O. Humphrey —.-..--- 
Home- Office: Stalf :- 2252 :2--2- 542 9..5- ce 3 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson ____-__-_-___ 
John and Edna Houser __-____-_---__-_-____- 
Kenneth Huff 


Margaret .E. Jackson) <<... 2-cc-c2--=222-.--5- 30.00 
L6G" Mi laCobs... sasssncchcnsapsactcutsauesas 30.00 
Joyce. 'Kelth: ater taextsd.oscesec ot 25.00 
MarianiA; Jonnson: 2. s25.nc8c icc co ose e once 28.70 
Maybelle: Johnson: = === 22522 - Soo. 25.5 - eS 10.00 
Mrs, Mildred M. Johnson _____----____-____ 90.00 
Mrs. S. Douglas Johnson ___.-_~_--_______ 25.00 
Wilas~ Uonnsony dts. vocccnn soo ea 50.00 
Johnstown Div. No. 85, NFSD __-._.__-____ 10.00 
Barbara Kannapellqs2s22<kewoscese4 ee 25.00 
Pou) aticasarenkort.2tceec hace ence aoe. - 1.00 
SOG IAIZ as re ee ees See eee 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz —____-.--_--_______ 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kaufman ________-_____ 120.00 
SORN PIs WOUTMAN cote ce sees ee 60.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle _______________ 15.00 
Mrs. Yvonne Kenner (in memory of 
dont) JiNeesham 220 o> saree cue oe 28.70 

MarcuStAie em Kenner)! osseous aecet cc cc 50.00 
IMIOHIONIN OW ReNNE? oa S-5.- oa caasca nec oee =e 100.00 
Mrs.:oPater. ‘Kensick?'#222 2a. 2 10.00 
Joe: (Kerschbavm: 2-2... -2 2322. a ee 5.00 
Patricla -Anneslichen. .<s22c2 sence cecce hea 5.00 
EGwardo le Kivett on 6c 2 coe -Setececsccteee 6.00 
Martins: aSleli 2ecsi o- =P oe ne eR 10.00 
AIVIN TA, RiDOMaN oh 2-5225--28 oe 25.00 
Nancy. Kowalski. acco cccec.-2e-nc-no eee ee 8.90 
Watter “Krohngold) 22225 cs2s222.cc2202- 256-5. 10.00 
VN og Vall GL U7 = (-) eg er a eR ea gn RE 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman  _--_--.--__ 114.80 
Gertrude: N. \Kutzieb: 2 262cclec2e-ccuse! 10.00 
Clarence. EB. Kubisch: ..222. 225-25. as ss. 27.10 
Ladies’ Craft Club of Beaverton ___________- 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner ____---.-____._ 57.40 
Mrs:. Atthutiads Lang oes eisac see cs 25.00 
Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. ...----__- 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg _..._---- 1,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau ___-_--- 204.82 
Robert O. Lankenau (In memory of 

Frank>Nealy. Si.) 2.2. ee eens 5.00 
Dr. and Mrs, Wesley Lauritsen -.--..---_-___ 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson ....---------- 10.00 
Les Sourdes Study Club (Austin) _----.-_-_-_ 57.40 
Katherine: Wenz y cee oe ee ree 50.00 
Roper R. Cetson sani ee oar ek = 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Leitson ~...-.--.--_-___ 28.70 
MiG. vand irs. eo: Lewis: 22205 set 100.00 
Virgini8. 4Rewis: <=. 225-2 ee ee 28.70 
Meyer lief jo- <0 3 2 oe eee eee S 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay ~~ ~-.--.-.-_____ 200.00 
Mary ‘Anny iocke 2.232225 es 28.70 
Jennie: ‘kee London: <so32225-2 soe 5.00 
Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Inc. —.--_ 57.40 
Rdgar U-; Liowellesicn ss be Sek 28.70 
Rev. William) LudWig) osc2s-6c08 8 eee 28.70 
Normardiutz 2252 c rato sae = ea od lear Sea - 1.50 
Melford: Magill. cascexcsctanesscen tk condesn 29.35 
Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr. ~.-----..------__- 82.50 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann ~.-----------_____ A 
Mr. and Mrs. Moe Marcus _-.-----------_-. . 
Mr. and Mrs. S. E. McArtor ~.-----------__- 
Rev.. Patrick: MeCahill, s22c-..-2-2.-.- 2 
Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall ..-----___ 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell 


Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery 
J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney - 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown 
Bernard A. McNamara 


Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis ___-------..-_- 
Metro-Mixed Bowling League of 

SiUVer Spring) scete~ cos te See et 52.79 
Metropolitan Washington Association 

of ‘tine Deaf, ING> <.<sc.ce ss seccse ee oS 43.00 
Ridhard J. Meyer 2.2.2. 0cee feet ee et 50.00 
Dorothy: Miles ~2<-22222555.-c2-- 2. sos ke 30.00 
Don’ “Millers: St. csase< ccc o2525 sone 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wm. Miller ~.-_---__ 10.00 
Ralph R. Miller (in memory of his sister) __ 10.00 
Ronald bos Millen’ .=222- i=. eek 36.00 
Vivian db Millet tosccws<c Z-ccsoo 4 sel 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller ~.-.-------_-_____ 10.00 
Graig niMillee noses cack acne Ahan oe eee 200.00 
Minnesota School for the Deaf Jr. NAD ___- 25.00 
Jr. NAD, Missouri School for the Deaf --.. 25.00 
Jr. NAD, Mississippi School ...-..----_______ 26.60 
Mississippi Association of the Deaf ________ 10.00 
Sue H. Mitchell (in memory of 

James:G:-" Dashiell) \=222.2--22--22.2.254 252 25.00 
Montgomery County Association for 

Language Handicapped Children __________ 5.00 
Mrs: Wiliam: Moehle-2--: 2: =. 2-202... ec S- 25.00 
Jerome Re MOONS <c2! =seon< cde nce ccetne ase 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore ______-_______ 10.00 
Kenneth Morganfield __-....__--__.__-________. 114.80 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Morton ___--________ 57.40 
Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 

parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 

on their 27th anniversary _....--._.________ 28.70 
Donald S. Mowl -.--__--__-______ 5.00 
MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett 100.00 
Carlid,. MUNZ: -nsosceeds ce 10.00 
Anna :Mine “MuUnz-cscecsiewccea Se eces ee 28.70 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry J. Murphy 

(in memory of Burton Chace) ____________ 10.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Murphy 

(in memory of Roy Frothingham) __---_-- 10.00 
Madeline Musmanno ____.----------__--______ 5.00 
Cathy (Muzik: t..25. 52h ee 1.00 
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YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 


Session I: 


The 1973 NAD purposes of the program: 


Youth Leadership Camp 


program invites you 


articipate in our ; 
to Pp P y experience. 


choice of an unique and 


challenging summer camp session 


full of learning, work and_ fun. 


ACADEMIC OFFERINGS 


Social science 

aig” Language arts 

eee Debates 

asa Dramatics 

gay Public speaking 

eng Panel discussions 
Workshops 

Life saving and safety 
Nature study 

Fireside topics 


It is a special. program that 


offers a challenge for 


“learning by doing’ and 


“to do «your best.” 


CAMP PROJECTS 


Paint parties 

Totem pole building 
Repair work 
Fireplace building 
Walk building 

Camp beautification 
Barbecue pit building 
Tree planting 

CAMP ACTIVITIES 
Bonfire programs 
Sailing Sok 

Water skiing 

3-day canoe expedition 


In and out of state field trips 


June 18-July 17, 1973 
Session II: July 17-August 17, 1973 


The ultimate goal of the leadership program is to help the students 
gain a sense of direction and initiative par excellence. Specific 


® Develop individual goals, motivation and creativity 
® Provide leadership experience and training 
® Offer a unique academic, work and recreational environment. 
® Provide a challenging stimulating and relevant summer 


In the quiet beauty of great Northern Minnesota, 
you will be offered: 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Hiking 

Touch football 
Softball 
Hayrides 
Volleyball 
Archery 
Swimming 
Fishing 
Treasure hunts 
Dancing 
Boating 
Campouts 
Cookouts 

Bull sessions 
Bowling 


RENEE NIN, RA SG RE TTT TI OL SEAL ET SE IL STE CE NAB LSI TT NT EP ESI ETT NEE EY OO ELITE PEE EE SE PR I PTE IS TIE OES 


Please write for more information or apply directly to: 
YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 


1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 


Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association 


Of: the: 'DOal) a asacccnccneehosscccpscneaenh 100.00 
National Congress of Jewish Deaf ~_-_-.---- 100.00 
National Hearing Aid Society --------.------ 1,000.00 
National Fraternal Society Af the Deaf —_--- 250.00 
Ralph: Fi-Neesan:. -cssssss-se0csecececscesect 28.70 
Williams: ii Nelson. sco<--csscs-csnecucccasccsn 100.00 
Mrs. Clara Nesgood (in memory of 

Mrs N@8Q00@)). . 2-.3252.--.202-seccccscsascane 1,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood --------..-- 100.00 
NFSD, Jacksonville, II]. Div. No. 88 -..---- 28.70 
North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter —_--.------- 10.00 
NFSD, Sioux Falls Div. No, 74 -.---.-------- 57.40 
NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137 .-. 100.00 
NFSD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151 —- 25.00 
Edwin W. Nies (In memory of 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson) ------.-----.- —.--- 28.70 
New Jersey Association of the Deaf, Inc. -_. 40.00 
AttHUP NOPRisteS 222-0 ieee USE ee ee 28.70 
North Carolina Association of the Deaf __-__ 60.00 
North Dakota Association of the Deaf —_---- 100.00 
Dr. Jerry L. Northern (in memory of 

ihe Ys, ang. Eana: Northern), 2occsecesedeccss 50.00 
Helen. Northrop” .. eco ace coc ee ce cece cece 50.00 
MrszDoris’-B;. (Norton! oac2 5 kc ee 10.00 
Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Cleveland. Chapter: \..0.2.2.-.6...do..60c-06 100.00 
Ohio Association of the Deaf Cultural 

Program Dayton Chapter No. 6 --.------- 57.40 
Ohio School for the Deaf 

AlumnlcAsSsoctation: socecccssasecusecacasans 100.00 
Dalsy: |D’ONMO: ocean eseoscts cn ccthudsetecaue 30.00 
Qmaha. Div. ‘No:.'32) NFSD. —.--.--...2-.<ce00 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk --_-..----- 30.00 
Oregon Div. No. 133, NFSD Auxiliary ~--_-- 50.00 
Orlando Club of the Deaf -__------------.---- 25.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Osborne -....----------------- 205.00 
Mrs. Thomas Osborne -_--__---------------- 150.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden -_--~---------- 57.40 
The Palmetto Club of the Deaf -__-------_-_ 50.00 
Frances“M: GRarsons: s2o2ccouss Gwe ee ek 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Pease -.--.-------- 114.80 
Bs. - Morris: \PEdensenit.<acenenwascnucdesccwaces= 5.00 
Pennsylvania Society for the 

Advancement of the Deaf —__-___----------- 250.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins ~--.---------- 57.40 
David Peterson -.......---.-...---...----__-- 100.00 
Donald O. Peterson -.....-...-------.---..-.. 10.00 
Clarice. M. 'Petrick....s-.-- <=. ccc ceccccscuss 10.00 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta -_-~----_- 28.70 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips ~--.------ 30.20 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel ~--------- 57.50 
DM Plassey. nates cainsucccccsecesecesccoecs 5.00 
Daniel ‘Hi. POKOMNy,: sc.cctcasces—nniesauaaacce 53.70 
Joseph Pollack “n22.<-s2 222.222 c22ecuseece 43.87 
Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich -_------------- 7.00 
Bert:-E3. Poss: = caiwe cece ee ee 28.70 
John: (Es-Poston,: Jf, sic. esssceecdacccconces 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter ~....---------- 28.70 
Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 

Of the: Deaf 222. .5cc ceo 2 2ecc cnc en ecco 28.70 
NFSD, Portland, Oregon Div. No. 41 ------- 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers -.._-----.--.---. 35.00 
C;. Ls. (Prestlen: sj.co5c~s-encccs ccccccsucesanse 25.00 
PrieMont. CUB (cones sesancu co ceeeaeseckon 28.70 


Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Carol Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pauline Scott, 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bernice Turk 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pucci ~................. 25.00 
Puget Sound Association  ...-.---..--------. 114.80 
Willams: ‘Ci. PULayp Jf. Seccessctccccaascaccacs 5.00 
Quincy Deaf Club, Inc, ~------------.------- 25.00 
Quota Club of Montgomery County ---------- 10.00 
Mrs. Edward) J: (Rane .s.2s2sosee cucck nected 20.00 
Catherine” Ramoer (x02. 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky ~.----------.. 140.00 
Mr.-and (Mrss Max Ms R&Y. ccocsceccnenesaccc 25.00 
Linda: Raymond) 4.22 so-so se owtacannassce 15.00 
John S. and Ruth N. Reed --.--.------------ 57.40 
Helen’ - A. Reilly’ nsceecesecesccecudespcocc sae 1.50 
Joseph. W. Rhodes. ....-25.2--. 60-25 cc esse 15.00 
Mary Jane RNOGGS: 2... ccecccnaneesucecncnccs 28.70 
Mrs: Janet (Richards +. tS. .2<- cases csccus 15.00 
Richmond NFSD Div. No. 83 -_--. = 28.70 
Richmond Chapter of VAD ----- 28.70 
Richmond Club of the Deaf -_-- 28.70 
Peter ‘Ries: =< 2.2..2-suescs 100.00 
Sam B. Rittenberg - 28.70 
Riverside Chapter Jr. as 20.00 
Jule ROMINSON Tas cccacaccaccossocncaanaeateecs 11.00 
Walter’ ‘C; -Rockwell) sscsceccecccccsecucecceuas. 110.00 
Marvin. 'S.. R00d  ccscscecc2.sccccccccccccnccce 28.70 
Einer ‘Rosenkjar -2=:2<<-2-<.---ccccscaascouas 28.70 
Vera M. Ruckdeshe] ---.-------------------- 25.00 
Wax: SelZeeO crccccscccecscccsancecctedsoadcscs 5.00 
Dorothea J: Salizman -.....20..-..--2--2-.-5 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson --------- 85.00 
Mario “Santin’ -scsces2scesces Sec ccescctzscdace 100.00 
Joseph B. Sapienza. |; =..<...-.22.-2-cccs.cncne 5.00 
G.-C. Schelety. If; ssuccss Saeco scaveccacanues 55.00 
laa. Schmidi-ieanavadedescovcccesnccecccces 25.00 
Frederick. C,. ‘Schreiber 2205502 ccoo cee ccs 1,040.00 
Kenneth M. Schroeder _.-----.---- 2-2 --. 12.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster -_-----.------ 100.00 
John, ‘Schwartz... .-<222--- ee ccnc senna 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz __---------- 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott ~----------_-. 322.50 
Sz. (Ee eSCOW potas dcsessseitncceueceoneusdecc 1,000.00 
Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145 ~..--..- 28.70 
Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD ____-____- 28.70 
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Seattle Division NFSD ~....--.-------------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger ----------------_- 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer ~--.---------- 
Geneviene- SINK isan nccecnccckoacsccccsscujcee 
Lil Skinner’s Fund Raising Party ~----------- 
Alfred: "Bi SKOGEN) s2cc sco eccceccueeccccwccccc 
Mr. and Mrs, Arthur L. Smith -------------- 
Mr and: Mrs. CanBsSmith: .ss..2--s<--.- 
MIS. James: SHUM: s2czccscetccscccsceaens= 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith --.------------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Smoak 
Preston W. Snelling ------------------------. 
Paghs Wi SpevaceK --2.0.sa5<ccccchucaccacenss 
Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio ~.._-.-- 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl ---------- 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman --------------- 
Caroli Bs Sponable: =.= -022-2 0c cu cccececccccccas 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Robert ‘Silsbee’ cu 2. sok e ec cecoeccecoul ee cen 
Mrsy. (bee. Hz Stanton .2s.---c06.5225 C222 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak -_.----------- 
HazeliiA. Steidemann’ «-2---.200- ces eke 
James MV. SICCH 6 a0. ooo weeecenweeeeeenen 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens -_......--.-..-.-- 
Vivian Stevenson’ access os iin sasunnwebnaeee 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt ~_---~------ 
Florence Stillman 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak -~---..--------- 
Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) --..----------- 
St.. Louis: ‘Silent: Club 2... scacncsuscccoucacnte 
St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 

of the Deak: nauseecceccosccnnnalascescacsse 
St.. Louis Div.. No,24, NFSD: =..-:.23...-... 
St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 61, NFSD 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 
Barry Strasslen ) gcasteasssi-ncced cezccuaSoas 
Student Body Government 

(Gallaudet College)! 222--2--ccceccccsccaace 
Suburban Maryland Movie Club of the Deaf ~ 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan —.-.-------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla --..--------- 
Mrs: Allen Sutclitfe:: - 220022. - cose cece cu 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe ----.--.------ 
Jim: SWaben tts es oe eee easiest eaewcn oeeeks 
Mrs: Theresa: Swegel, 2.2.22 .wecasSeenmcnes 
Syracuse Civic Association -_--------..------ 
Syracuse Guild of the Deaf -_--__---.-.----. 
Syracuse Trinity Guild of the Deaf ~--.----.- 


Mrs. Ethel) Tarh6ts:..222.-ccccennsacecanceonss 
Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam) 
Thompson Hall Newsletter _.-------.-------- 
Evelyn Thornborrow 
Toledo Deaf Club ~~ 
Roy Tuggle -.----- 
Norman L. Tully —--------- 
Charlotte A. Twombley -------- 
EriceJd:. Twombley \ 2222-2222 -22sctceenucade 
Lara Michelle Twombley ----------.--------- 
Lisa Anne Twombley ------------------------ 


Utah Association of the Deaf ~--.-.----.----- 
NFSD, Utica Div. No. 4 
Thomas Ulmer 
Union League of the Deaf, Inc. 


John Cooper Verfaillie  --.---.---.----------- 
McCay: Vernon. 2ctoccessce 2222 so ccdaccestecess 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci 
Virginia Association of the Deaf ~..------... 


Warren Wahisted?. 2-.-<2-s-scsse25ésesccc: 
Washington Div. No. 46, NFSD -_----------- 
Washington Association of the Deaf ~.------ 
Washington State Association of 

the Deaf, Yakima Chapter ~.-------------- 
Buly C. Wales __..--------------------------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Walls ------------ 
Virginia’ Ward) ccccssc2ecsee coco oct ckidccsacks 
Washington State Association, 

Séattle: (Chapter... 2225-2522 -S sceSoccsccscuse 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner ----.---------- 
Angela Watson’ scoosnccsscuccccdcecceccence nce 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson -_------------ 
Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of 

Henry tChThau)! > ceecc nce oe see cecaccecass 
Edward..J;.'Weller: 2-2... oes ose eee 
Verfia:1;. WeISn: Scie ee ee 
West Virginia School for the Deaf Chapter 

of Future Homemakers of America 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman -_--~------- 
Ji Sterling White i 2s.2c0h eo ccc ten ease ee coe 
Boyce: WINTGMS<essccascnceu seca ascscecccens 
Jane Gs WUT. onne.2c. ct cee ocncuccceennes 
William Williamson 
Everetf Wittip ccc stess 0-2 tk eo seek 
Winston-Salem Chapter, NCAD  __------------ 
Wisconsin Association of the Deaf ~--_----_. 
Mrs. Betty Witczak __--....-_---.------------ 
MarvittWolach): occ cs00c5< cccccnucecccccsuccs 
Women’s Club for the Deaf, New York ---- 
Alice R. Wood 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy C, Yokeley, Jr. 
SOVCE! Ji: “WORK: as cauuwascncccncumadeseswoncus 

Youngstown District No. 9 of Ohio 
Association of the Deaf 


National Association of the Deaf 


New Members 


Canada 
California 
Illinois 


Mrs. Ed 


Warren M. Joseph -_--------------- ---.. Ohio 
David M. Lindsey ___.--_--_---------- Virginia 
Dr. William J. A. Marshall ~-----------~-----. Ohio 
John B. McDaniel _---------------- Alabama 
Mrs:. (Billi (Prot 220 osc eee cee ceca chewes Illinois 
Carl: ‘Schroeden: (252s Se eee cake Maryland 
James Stangarone ________--~------------- New York 


Pledges To Home Office 
Building Fund 


$1,000.00 


Mervin D. Garretson 
Frederick C. Schreiber 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


$500 and over 


Rev. E. F. Broberg 

Robert DeVenny 

Kenneth Morganfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


$300 and over 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Linda L. Raymond 


$200 and over 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett 
Mrs. Marjorie Clere 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale D. Paden 
Paul W. Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 


$100 and over 


Cheryl Alessi 

Martin Belsky 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 
Simon J. Carmel 
Marjorie Culbertson 
Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 
Daisy D/Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Dillon 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 
Ausma L. Herbold 

Margaret E. Jackson 

Mildred M. Johnson 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr.. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 
Marlin F. Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 

Mrs. William Moehle 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne 

Frances M. Parsons 

Walter C. Rockwell 

G. C. Scheler, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad A. Stedrak 
Alice R. Wood 


$50 and over 


Harold Arntzen 

Albert G. Barnabei 
Mr.*and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 
Patrick A. Graybill 

John W. Hammersmith 
Robert R. Letson 

William C. Purdy 
Barbara Schreiber 

Mrs. Theresa Swegel 


Under $50 


Mrs. Janet Barber 

Delores Bushnog 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 
Sam Davis 

Mrs. Edythe Denning 
Loraine DiPietro 

Mrs. Sophie Easton 

Mrs. Glenn Ennis 

John W. Hammersmith 

Mrs. Peter Kensicki 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Medford W. Magill 

Ronald L. Miller 

Clarice M. Petrick 

Mrs. Janet Richard 

Mrs. Arthur L. Smith 
Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 


Next NAD Convention 


Seattle, Washington 
June 30-July 6, 1974 


Headquarters: 


Hotel Olympic 
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JAMES R. SWAB 
Certified Public Accountant 
117 Carroll Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20012 


December 27, 1972 


Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 

National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Dear Mr. Schreiber, 


I have examined the Statement of Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1972, and the 
Statement of Cash Balances at April 30, 1972. Also, I have exam- 
ined the Statement of Earned Receipts and Disbursements and the 
Statement of Financial Condition of the National Association of 
the Deaf as of April 30, 1972, and for the year then ended. My 


examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards and, accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as I 
considered necessary in the circumstance. 


However, I was not present for the inventory count. Also, 
{ was unable to verify the unearned Deaf American Subscrip- 
tions. Government Grants and Contracts unearned receipts are 
subject to further negotiations and a new indirect cost rate 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


In my opinion, except as noted above, the accompanying 
statements of the National Association of the Deaf present fairly 
the Assets and Liabilities as of April 30, 1972, arising from cash 
transactions and the receipts collected and expenses disbursed 
by it during the year then ended on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 


Yours truly, 
s/James R. Swab 
Certified Public Accountant 


Exhibit A 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For fiscal year May 1, 1971, through April 30, 1972 


N.A.D. Grant Total 

Cash Receipts Funds Funds Funds 
Grants: Veesaceecacsnaseaie $ 95,787.96 $279,050.79 $374,838.75 
Contracts... s=2e se 8,833.00 8,833.00 
NAD Operations ._.._..._- 267,754.57 267,754.57 
Other Receipts _........-- 229,725.73 229,725.73 


Total Receipts (Sched. 1) -$602,101.26 $279,050.79 $881,152.05 


Cash Disbursements: 
Operating Expenses 


(Schedule 2) ___........ $281,728.29 $286,829.76 $568,558.05 
MiS:S. D5. zacescccceoten ee 115.51 115.51 
Gallaudet Leadership 

Conference __........--- 2,036.55 2,036.55 
Equity Payment on Pur- 

chase of Building --__-- 221,698.67 221,698.67 
Mortgage Payments- 

TOUAGY en duiacwevaGntebs 7,484.96 7,484.96 
Notes Payable Payments.. 72,000.00 72,000.00 
Notes Receivable -.-..--- 11,500.00 11,500.00 
Furniture & Equipment 

Purchases: £25 .n62.22e08 15,433.46 15,433.46 
Cost of Additional 
Investments _.........-..- 1,125.00 1,125.00 


Total Disbursements --..- $613,122.44 $286,829.76 $899,952.20 
Excess of Disbursements 
over Receipts .......--.-- $(11,021.18) $ (7,778.97) $ 18,800.15) 


Cash: Balance: April 80; 1971. 2S ee soceccacczacecace 74,472.44 


Cash Balance: April $0, 1972 22.s2.6scce0.s-cccnca-n2 $ 55,672.29 


Schedule 1 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Statement of Cash Receipts 
For fiscal year May 1, 1971, through April 30, 1972 


Cash Receipts: 
Government Grants & Contracts: 


Grant WUNGS: 35. seesaw ee Sue $348,877.00 
Indirect Cost Settlement 
ON GORANI: cies somacestencwhs 25,961.75 
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Transparency Contract _._..-- 485.00 
Ad Hoe Consumer Committee... 748.00 
Captioned Films _.......---.-- 7,600.00 
Total Government Grants & 

CONtKACIS =h..ccseesaens = 58.90% $383,671.75 

NAD Operations: 

Membership: 

Membership Fees -.---- $11,143.00 

Less: Deaf American 

SEDDOIE , acucccenauwacs. (3,446.00) $ 7,697.00 

Affiliation Fees ...._._.- 300.00 

State Quota 

Contributions  _._.....-- 12,379.00 


COntrinitlOns io ..<.eeny see 6.36% 21,061.41 $ 41,437.41 


Activities: 


Publications & Merchandise $108,586.36 
Rental Income ........-..-- 53,967.27 
Junior NAD Receipts __...- 27,683.11 
Convention Receipts ___._.. 3,589.26 
Gallaudet Leadership 
Conference __._.....-.---- 3,143.00 
Services Rendered _......- 2,817.70 
Dividends & Interest 
Received ..-..-s<-cccecuce 1,492.40 
Adult Education ........... 1,307.00 
Special Study Institute- 
POVliCIpOnts so 25occnens 821.00 
Model Secondary School 
for the, Deaf... i eces exe 700.00 
Vending Machine Receipts. . 557.56 
Miscellaneous Receipts .. 31.47% 346.41 205,011.07 
Deaf American Magazine: 
Subseriptions. ....--<....:<. $ 15,031.57 
AGVerising oo conte ccces 2,828.52 
NAD Support from 
Membership _.........- 3.27% 3,446.00 21,306.09 
Total NAD Operations ____.- 41.10% $267,754.57 


i eee 


Total Receipts from Government 
& NAD Operations ___.__.- 100.00% $651,426.32 


Other Receipts: 
Net Advances to Employees 


& Organizations ......_.... $ 1,009.89 

Sale of Stocks & Bonds -..--- 24,715.84 

Notes Payable -....-.-......- 204,000.00 
Total Other Receipts ._....-- 229,725.73 
POLL. MOCOIIES as can coccoaseadegabsanenkewacnae setts $881,152.05 


FEBRUARY, 1973 


Schedule 2 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
Statement of Operating Cash Expenses 
For fiscal year May 1, 1971, through April 30, 1972 


N.A.D. Grant Total 
Cash Disbursements: Funds Funds Funds 
Executive Secretary’s 
DOldLY ote nadmastcdtescosnes $ 16,920.00 $ 5,076.00 $ 21,996.00 
DAalALICS 2355 oceeeacseend 50,697.23 162,064.98 212,762.21 
TRAXOG) thks USS eth Stet 18,347.04 6,501.95 24,848.99 
Professional Services _.--.- 6,689.80 31,928.12 38,617.92 
RONG 2 2 aaa cca stots toad 31,025.26 4,775.00 35,800.26 
Travel. cect esccesesnlaaeeds 8,619.04 25,138.64 33,757.68 
Data Processing _.......-- 17,246.75 17,246.75 
Convention Expenses -.-.-. 3,655.74 3,655.74 
Printing & Supplies _.----- 36,653.40 8,920.66 45,574.06 
Freight & Postage ___..._.- 7,713.83 5,305.20 13,019.03 
TOIGONONG \cgac co nuke ee 2,988.31 4,211.80 7,200.11 
Cleaning __.........-------- 2,467.50 2,467.50 
Repairs & Maintenance _... 3,310.88 3,310.88 
SUPENOS: s2ceees 2echbccesanc 7,500.00 7,900.00 
Inventory Purchased -.---- 33,703.20 33,703.20 
AGVerising” u2:2 aszcuececks a 1,270.87 33.21 1,304.08 
Standing Committees _.___- 506.80 506.80 
Bank Service Charges ...-. 19.04 19.04 
IMNSULANCCt s2<<n5s/scncectascu 2,412.16 1,306.27 3,718.43 
Dues & Subscriptions -_-.- 1,067.20 9.00 1,076.43 
Returned Checks _.._.....- 56.44 56.44 
Services Rendered ...-._-- 329.25 329.25 
Per Diem: .czcvsavacceccacc 948.39 6,812.18 7,760.57 
Board Meetings ._......_.-- 1,475.86 1,475.86 
Executive Secretary’s 
Expenses ......---------- 1,493.46 1,493.46 
President’s Expenses --_..-. 667.00 667.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s 
EXXpenseS: j.:cts< acne cec cus 561.01 561.01 
Commissions __.........--- 550.51 550.51 
Royalties ....--------.----- 2,019.32 2,019.32 
WHOS: gen gaaasodsceccst= 7,820.84 7,820.84 
Interest Expense __.__._... 37,738.91 37,738.91 
Total Operating Expenses _..$281,728.29 $286,829.76 $568,558.05 
Schedule 3 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
Indirect Cost Rate Proposal 
For Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 1972 
General and Administrative Expenses ._-------------- $125,607.61 
(A) 
Direct Labor: 
Registry of Interpreters _.-. $ 42,512.72 
Training: Grants); .cnseuws. xs 36,910.04 
Census of the Deaf— 
EXXpenses). a: s20cccccuscus $68,644.88 
Donated Service ....---- 4,550.00 73,194.88 
World Federation of the Deaf_ 19,073.34 
Dealt American ..<<s:asccnesus 4,250.00 
Book Department _.--.------ 3,839.45 
OCCHDINCY. acc ccn cxssscennes 6,280.28 
Membershin : .c5..enciavecea ad 4,830.40 $190,891.11 
(B) 


Indirect Cost Rate 


A+B = 125,607.61 65.80% 


190,891.11 
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Exhibit B 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Cash Balances 
At April 30, 1972 
Checking Account 


Suburban: Trust-Co-* s.cus.t.25h24he.ce sete esseetedes $ 52,598.09 
Savings Accounts 


Montgomery Federal __...-..-------------- $ 14.27 
Union: TLUSU COs» ~ scesee ns Soccgecnncccweccsses 1,512.76 
1,527.03 
Investment Cash Account 
Union: Trust;Co.. Principal. 2-0: ass cescsasassaeneene 1,497.17 
Petty (Caelt One oc iscs5 cscs oceaceeseacecceeseusceesees 50.00 
Total Cash Accounted for at April 30, 1972 ..------ $ 55,672.29 
EXHIBIT C 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
Statement of Financial Condition 
For the Year Ended April 30, 1972 
Assets 
Current Assets 
Cash Balances (Exhibit B) .......__.-- $ 55,672.29 
Notes Receivable—Jr. NAD -....----.-- 11,500.00 
Advances to Employees & Organizations. 2,951.42 
Marketable Securities at Cost ....-..-- 9,197.08 
Publication Inventory --.....--.----.--- 18,407.95 
Supplies Inventory .........-...---.---- 2,064.88 
Prepared Taxes & Insurance ._..._._--- 5,604.24 
Total Current Assets .......-..--- $105,397.86 
Fixed Assets 
WAN pans Se oh kt kse foe $165,209.84 
BHIONE: . os.ch na bec sadoaSucwe $478,130.66 
Accumulated Depreciation .. (13,149.91) 464,980.75 
Building Equipment ----.---- $ 13,107.19 
Accumulated Depreciation -- (460.14) 12,647.05 
Office Furniture & 
HQuIpMent: <s2cs<-2 sce oss $ 27,990.86 
Accumulated Depreciation .. (9,265.87) 18,724.99 
OLS EIKO ASHERS 2 cues paaasngannnesenscasgeas 661,562.63 
Other Assets 
TIO OOGIG: oRatcadracta auton asseesuGh xan eaeuseannonenees 975.00 
EOLA). PBSPUS .nomannnen daabneuaretesteccucestens $767,935.49 
Liabilities & Fund Balances 
Current Liabilities 
Payroll Taxes’ Payable ................. $ 3,662.10 
Notes: PaVvable: -cccccccucdasaanseeesecny 132,000.00 
Mortgage Payable—Current Portion -... 42,433.20 
Total Current Liabilities .....-.--- $178,095.30 
Long-Term Debt 
DMGrigage PAVADIC: ons cca dccescnecemsane 364,791.84 
Unearned Income 
PTODHIG NON acccksceccssadtacmdkccudevad $ 600.00 
Deaf American Subscriptions -...--.--- 15,000.00 
HEW Grants & Contracts __.._..-.----- 53,274.21 
Total Unearned Income -..------- 68,874.21 
OUR). MIADINUOR: 3256 cc cecendenbcenecee menses éeae $611,761.35 
UNG POIANeRG to 00 ood. scnceeheuckceebusetscsactescaace 156,174.14 
Total Liabilities & Fund Balances .__.....__.- $767,935.49 
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Exhibit D Services Rendered _..........-.-.---- 2,817.70 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF Investment Income <.2.2-.2-..2<0-2-s2 2,057.35 
AGU: MOUCHUIN ~sccediecsussiddtwsneses 1,307.00 
Special Study Institute ............-.-. 821.00 


Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Earned Receipts and Disbursements Statement 


Model Secondary School for the Deaf. 700.00 


For the Fiscal Year May 1, 1971, through April 30, 1972 VonGMis BAeuine OCHS <esacas~sirs pariore 
Se et as Miscellaneous Receipts __._-- 32.50% 346.41 204,976.02 
Earned Receipts: 
ee Grants & Contracts Magazine: 
pees . ga recereaebesnreatyetkersesse $353,575.83 Subscriptions ..........--.------------ $ 15,591.57 
ontracts -.--..----------------------- 8,833.00 RAUBER. oo icb cnet cvanusdeaccccdcce 2,828.52 
Support from Membership .. 3.47% 3,446.00 21,866.09: 
Total Government Grants re ? ars ati ere res 
SS CORIEARS Sextieinehiees STAO% $362,408.83 Total NAD Operations __.... 42.54% $268,279.52 
NAD Operations: Total Earned Receipts ......-- 100.00% $630,688.35 
ee r Expenses: 
COREE ESEND  AVGUS Sends sees Hees ht <a 2 $ 7,697.00 Grant Expenses .......--------------- $286,829.76 
Affiliation Fees: .<s<<.2sicéececcecccc 300.00 
Stat fa. Contributs . CONIACIS | ccancacnnccnuipnnancumrcaceaes 4,376.92 
: 2 ge a Contributions Ae eara rer Deaf American Expenses _......___-- 25,952.10 
OEINUMODS seegeneeseeceece wie ates $ 41,437.41 Junior NAD Expenses ..........--.--- 28,777.51 
=< Publication Expenses ........._-....- 34,170.76 
Activities: Occupancy Expenses _.........-.-.--- 58,223.95 
Publications & Merchandise ______..-- $108,586.36 NAD: (EXPCNSCS) <2 os csceeneseccceec secs 142,859.42 
Rental ‘INCOME? 2.6223 cAee one Soak: = 53,367.27 —_—_—_—— 
Junior NAD Receipts __........-.---- 27,683.11 Total Expenses: (Exhibit El) .-..ccccicesncnseccccsce 581,190.42 
Convention Receipts _......-...-...--- 3,589.26 ———— 
Gallaudet Leadership Conference _... 3,143.00 Receipts over Expenses ......--..----.-------------- $ 49,497.93. 
Exhibit E 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
Disbursement Statement for the Year Ended April 30, 1972 
GRANT FUNDS , 
Total Registry of Training Census of World Deaf Junior Book Occupancy Membership General 
Expenses’ Interpreters CSP & SSI the Deaf Federation American NAD Dept. Expenses & Activities & Admin. 
Salaries & Wages —..------- $212,762.21 $42,512.72 $36,910.04  $ 68,644.88 $13,997.34  $ 4,250.00 $ 4,060.00 $3,839.45 $ 6,280.28 $ $ 32,267.50 
WaX€S1+25 2Selcaundececeoectass 23,402.17 1,939.09 1,317.04 2,547.18 698.64 218.40 211.12 199.65 13,816.91 2,454.14 
Rent & Occupancy ---------- 35,800.26 4,775.00 120.00 17,050.00 13,855.26 
Travel) 2t2cetccnuevce cen sceen 32,738.25 4,804.07 15,045.15 3,666.67 1,622.75 77.40 5,280.69 2,241.52 
Professional Services _.-...- 49,289.41 371.12 33,304.00 5,615.50 137.50 175.50 332.50 70.00 146.00 2,592.06 6,545.23 
Exec. Secretary’s Salary --. 21,996.00 5,076.00 16,920.00 
Data Processing  _-.....-.-. 17,246.75 17,246.75 
Convention Expenses __------ 3,655.74 3,655.74 
Printing) 2-2 cee eee 27,091.17 2,594.85 314.73 2,498.60 165.02 18,966.58 118.17 2,433.22 
Supplies: Seco een cetecs 18,119.15 1,252.74 1,420.96 639.63 34.13 183.61 478.54 1,750.30 1,605.10 10,754.14 
Freight & Postage ___...-.-. 13,056.72 816.66 136.68 4,309.62 42.24 1,219.85 113.12 179.82 6,238.73 
Telephone ____---.----------- 7,200.11 1,135.39 1,270.37 1,503.83 302.21 190.25 264.67 2.64 2,530.75 
Cleaning: «<<. -asssacacandtzs 27467.50 2,467.50 
Repairs & Maintenance _____ 3,310.88 1,860.05 1,450.83 
Inventory Purchased _______- 30,312.70 28,042.34 2,270.36 
Advertising —...-------------- 1,304.08 33.21 205.60 342.04 723.23 
Standing Committees —__----- 506.80 506.80 
Bank> Chatdes' ..2-2-.c5s28..2. 75.48 56.44 19.04 
InsUrdnee: ssccs5sccecce cee 3,142.49 273.04 312.52 471.31 249.40 399.80 285.67 1,150.75 
Dues & Subscriptions ___---- 1,076:20 9.00 184.40 882.80 
Board Meetings —_-_---.-____ 1,475.86 1,475.86 
Exec, Sec. Expenses —__---_- 1,493.46 1,493.46 
Services Rendered ___._____. 329.25 50.00 279.25 
President’s Expenses __-___-_ 667.00 667.00 
Per Diem __-.---------------- 7,760.57 1,844.75 2,266.50 1,713.93 987.00 28.90 919.49 
Sec.-Treas. Expenses —_------ 561.01 561.01 
Royalties & Commissions ---. 2,569.83 550.51 2,019.32 
Utilities 22 ae: eeoeeec eee os 7,820.84 7,820.84 
Depreciation  __-.--..-.-_-_-- 16,219.62 13,195.14 3,024.48 
Interest Expense —__--------- 37,738.91 37,282.64 456.27 
Totals. c2acccexecdecosead $581,190.42 $57,544.43 $97,072.99 $112,264.18 


$108,900.11 $23,312.23 $25,952.10 $28,777.51 $34,170.76 $85,247.37 = $ 7,948.74 


Occupancy Expenses apportioned to General & Admin. on basis of 60,260 sq. ft. per year used by NAD 


to 190,080 sq. ft. per year — 31. 


7% 


(27,023.42) 


$58,223.95  $ 7,948.74 


General & Admin. Expenses apportioned to Membership & Activities on basis of their receipts less 
Books, Rental & Jr. NAD to Total Receipts Earned , 13,679.99 


Apportioned Totals 


Send subscriptions to: The National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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Attention Cooperating Member State Associations 
Earn commissions on subscriptions to THE DEAF AMERICAN. Commission rates: 


27,023.42 


$139,287.60 


(13,679.99) 


$58,223.95 $21,628.73 


$125,607.61 


75c for each renewal one-year subscription. 


$1.00 for each new one-year subscription. 
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Executive Board Meeting 
National Association Of The Deaf 
November 17-18-19, 1972 
lowa School for the Deaf 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Agenda 


Friday, November 17, Open Session 
Report of the Executive Secretary 
Regional Committees and Other Aspects of the President’s 
Program 
Committee Chairmanships 
Centennial Convention Chairmanship 


Saturday, November 18, Morning Session (Closed to the Public) 
CAID Parents Group 
Expenses for Operation of Committees 
Executive Secretary’s Guidelines 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf Grant 
Noon: Lunch and Tour, Iowa Western Community College 
campus 


Afternoon Session (Open to the Public) 
NAD Travel Policies 
Report on Retirement Complex, Punta Gorda 
Functions of Committees between Conventions 
1974 and 1976 Convention Items 
Changes of Format 
Professional Meetings 
Parent Meetings 
Cultural Program 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf in Seattle 
Junior NAD Camp Contract 
Position Papers 
Dinner 
Social, Iowa Association of the Deaf 


Sunday, November 19, Morning Session (Open to the Public) 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
COSD Report and Selection of New Representative to the COSD 
State Associations, Minimum Memberships, etc. 
NAD Proprety outside the Home Office 
Non-agenda Items 
Adjournment 


Friday Evening Session 


The meeting was called to order by President Don G. Pet- 
tingill at 9:40 p.m. in the Conference Room of the Iowa School 
for the Deaf. The late start was due to the delayed arrival of 
some airline flights. All officers and Board Members were 
present except John Claveau (who arrived about an hour later). 
The agenda submitted was accepted by general consent with 
minor revisions. 

Item 1: Report of the Executive Secretary: The Report 
of the Executive Secretary, having been read by all Board 
Members, was accepted on a motion from the floor with no 
opposition. The report stimulated some discussion and several 
items were clarified by the Executive Secretary. The following 
action resulted: 

White (Sanderson) moved that the Secretary-Treasurer write 
on behalf of the Board a letter of appreciation to Roger Scott, 
Tom Cuscaden, Frank Hutchinson and Howard Feltzin for their 
help in building the office walls at the Home Office. The motion 
carried unanimously. 

Estes (Turk) moved that the resolution recommended by 
the Home Office be adopted. The resolution was as follows: 


Continuing Survey of Hearing Impaired Adults 

Be it resolved that the National Association of the Deaf, 
the largest organization serving the deaf, and its Executive 
Board go on record as supporting the Continuing Survey on 
Hearing Impaireed Adults. We feel that this survey is badly 
needed in order to provide: 

1. A continuous flow of consistent data on deafness, 

2. Estimates of both incidence and prevalence data, 

3. Specific information on topics of current interest, 

4. The methodology and manpower to work with local peo- 
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ple who want to develop estimates and gather data. 

Sanderson (White) moved that the Board authorize the 
Home Office to strengthen the resolution. After some discus- 
sions on the nature of changes the motion as amended carried 
without opposition. 

There was some discussion of the problem of dealing with 
other organizations not in the area of deafness. White (Sander- 
son) moved that the Executive Secretary be empowered to 
exercise discretion in cooperating with other organizations not 
in the area of deafness, but that he continue to consult the 
Board in matters relating to deafness. The motion carried. 

Lankenau (Maddox) moved that if any Board Member has 
a complaint regarding decisions made by the Executive Sec- 
retary that he first inquire as to his rationale and to hold 
off criticism until an explanation has been received. The motion 
carried. 


The Executive Secretary asked for approval of a Research 
and Training Center proposal for a meeting in the spring. All 
Board Members could possibly be involved. On a motion by 
Brown (Turk) approval was given. 

There was some discussion of the Executive Secretary’s 
request to increase Mrs. Locke’s salary to $10,000 per year. 
Estes (Sanderson) moved that Mrs. Locke’s salary be raised 
to $10,000 per year. Propp (Smith) amended the motion to 
read that “the Executive Secretary change employe and _per- 
sonnel ratings that will make it possible for Mrs. Locke to 
qualify for a $10,000 salary.’”’ The motion as amended carried 
unanimously. 

Item 2: Progress Report of the Dedication Planning Com- 
mittee. The report was reviewed and several items were clari- 
fied. In response to several issues raised by the report, the 
following steps were taken: 

Brown (Estes) moved that at least for the time being the 
building remain known as the Halex House. The motion carried. 

Propp (White) moved that the President select a subcom- 
mittee on the building dedication program. The motion car- 
ried unanimously. Members of the subcommittee are Lil 
Skinner, Ralph White and Robert Lankenau. The subcommittee 
was to report back to the Board before the meeting adjourned 
on Sunday. 


After some discussion of the dedication budget Claveau 
(White) moved that we accept the recommended figure of 
$6,500 as a maximum. The motion carried unanimously. 

The classification of gifts, as proposed by the Planning 
Committee, raised a number of questions. Smith (Turk) moved 
that we establish a subcommittee of three to study the matter 
more fully. The motion carried unanimously, and Charles Estes, 
Sam Block and John Claveau were appointed. 

Smith (Brown) moved that we approve of the date selected 
for the dedication ceremonies, May 18, 1973. The motion carried. 

Item 3: RID Grant. To separate fact and rumor the Board 
asked the Executive Secretary to review the RID grant ac- 
tivities. Mr. Schreiber reported the sequence of events which 
were largely based on the fact that Social and Rehabilitation 
Service could not support the project indefinitely. Satisfied that 
the RID Board had made all decisions affecting the RID office, 
the Board agreed to end discussion of the matter. 

On a motion from the floor the meeting recessed at 12:35 a.m. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The meeting was called to order by Don Pettingill, Presi- 
dent, with all members present at 9:00 a.m. in the ISD Con- 
ference Room. The order of business was as follows: 

Item 4: Parent Affiliation with the NAD. The NAD Con- 
vention has made it permissible for the NAD to establish a 
parent section. Since that time the Executive Secretary has 
explored the matter and parents need active leadership. The 
NAD in the past has supported the parents newsletter, and the 
Executive Secretary had suggested that the NAD might guar- 
antee the salary of a director if the parents so agreed. The 
parents currently are affiliated with the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. There was considerable discussion 
with almost all Board Members presenting various arguments 
pro and con. The question was mainly whether the NAD would 
provide the parent group financial as well as moral support. 
All agreed” that a closer relationship with parents was desirable. 
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Propp (White) moved that the NAD Executive Board em- 
power the Executive Secretary to develop lines of communi- 
cation and to commit NAD support to the desire of parents to 
become an independent organization. If funds are needed, the 
Home Office must submit a budget to the Board for approval. 
Block (Claveau) amended the motion with a clause that would 
set a time limit from December 1, 1972, to November 30, 1974. 
The amendment carried. Block (Sanderson) moved a second 
amendment be attached to the effect that financial commit- 
ment would be restricted to $13,000 for two years. This amend- 
ment also carried. The main motion as amended was then 
voted on and carried. 


Item 5: Expenses and Operations of Committees. The prob- 
lem is that some of the NAD committees have been ineffective 
for lack of funds for meetings and other necessary expenses. 
Also the NAD seems to have developed different policies for 
different committees. Discussion of the problem revealed the 
need of a general policy. Smith (Propp) moved that the Ex- 
ecutive Board clarify the policy regarding committee meetings 
between national conventions to provide specifically that: 1) 
Whenever a committee chairman deems it necessary to hold a 
meeting, he shall submit a budget proposal to the Executive 
Secretary, 2) Such meeting(s) shall be authorized if funds 
are available, subject to final approval by the President, 3) All 
committee chairmen should be informed of the foregoing pro- 
visions. The motion was put to vote and carried unanimously. 


Item 6: Guidelines. Several years ago the Board developed 
a set of guidelines for administering the NAD. Discussion on 
the updating and distribution of the guidelines. Lankenau (Estes) 
moved that the Secretary-Treasurer be given the responsibility 
of adding all new policy statements, preparing up-to-date guide- 
lines and seeing to it that all Board Members and officers re- 
ceive copies of said guidelines at the earliest date possible on 
taking office and/or when changes and/or additions are made 
to said guidelines. The motion carried unanimously. 

At this point, 10:10 a.m., the meeting recessed 10 minutes 
for coffee and then resumed. 

The President requested that Board Members refer to him 
names of people who are willing to serve on various NAD 
committees. 

Item 7: TTY Distribution. Estes (Maddox) moved that 
a committee be established to promote distribution of TTY’s 
on a national basis. The motion carried without opposition. 

Item 8: Ways and Means Committee Chairman. There 
was some discussion of the appointment as well as of the 
role of the Ways and Means Committee. The committee has 


been unable to make contributions to the NAD between con- 
Propp (Claveau) moved that the Ways and Means 


ventions. 


brook, Maryland, president; Robert 
Mrs. Lillian Skinner, 
Charles Estes, Talladega, Alabama; 
dent; and Frederick C, 
are not shown. Right: 
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Schreiber, Kensington, Maryland, executive secretary. 


Left: Members of the National Association of the Deaf Executive Board at the Council Bluffs, lowa, meeting. Seated (left to right): Don B. Pettingill, Sea- 
7 Lankenau, Akron, Ohio, past president; and Robert Sanderson, ; 
Northridge, California; Jess M. Smith, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Dr. Samuel Block, Skokie, I\linois; Mrs. Helen Maddox, Taylors, South Carolina; 
Walter A. Brown, Jr., 
Board Members Turk, Claveau, Estes, Maddox and Blork display rapt attention during a discussion. 


chairman be a member of the Executive Board. The motion 
carried. Some general discussion took place on the closer in- 
volvement of state leadership. 

Item 9: Centennial Convention in 1980. Robert Lankenau 
was nominated as Centennial Convention chairman and ac- 
cepted. He was asked to take note of the suggestions that 
came out of a brief discussion of the 1980 Convention. 

Item 10: Regional News Editors for THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN. No definite action was taken, but Board Members were 
asked to submit names of people who could serve in this 
capacity. 

Item 11: NAD Travel Policies. Mr. Schreiber explained 
the current policy on travel. There was some discussion on 
the possible need of revising NAD travel policies. After the 
present policies were reviewed, it was agreed that our present 
guidelines are adequate and that the problem seems to be in 
following them. By general agreement no action was taken 
although it was agreed that improved communication in regard 
to travel is desirable. 

Item 12: Illinois Quota Payments. The problem stems 
from the fact that the Illinois Association of the Deaf appar- 
ently has two classes of membership, some of whom are on the 
NAD quota list and some who are not. The situation becomes 
touchy when people claiming IAD membership come to the 
NAD Convention and are not on the quota list. The Executive 
Secretary explained that it is not the policy of the NAD to 
question quota lists, but that, when a person comes to the con- 
vention and claims that he is a member of a Cooperating Mem- 
ber association but is not on the list, there is nothing we can 
do except require the person to pay an individual NAD mem- 
bership. The Board recognizes the problem as one that must 
be solved at the state level. The NAD will continue to act on 
faith in the matter of accepting quota lists. 

The meeting at this point, 11:40 a.m., recessed for lunch. 
The Board Members were luncheon guests of Iowa Western 
Community College and afterwards toured the facility which 
has a program for the hearing impaired. 


Saturday Afternoon Session 


The meeting was reconvened at 2:00 p.m. with President 
Pettingill presiding. 

Item 13: Retirement Complex at Punta Gorda. There was 
considerable discussion of this controversial item. The Execu- 
tive Secretary brought the Board Members up to date. The 
ensuing discussion centered around the fact that providing 
housing for the aged was a very competitive business en- 
snarled with Federal, state and local red tape, and that Punta 
Gorda was far removed from the mainstream of deaf society. 
Propp (Estes) moved that due to inadequate data and ques- 
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row: Frank Turk, Washington, D.C.; 
president-elect; Dr. 


George Propp, Evanston, Illinois, secretary-treasurer; 
Ralph White, Austin, Texas, vice presi- 
Doraville, Georgia, and John Claveau, Flint, Michigan, 
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tionable factors the NAD terminate negotiations on the Punta 
Gorda Retirement Proposal. The motion carried without op- 
position. Sanderson (White) then moved that the NAD pro- 
pose to Mr. Reed the alternative that he donate the Punta 
Gorda property to the NAD for re-sale, the proceeds to be used 
for the establishment of a retirement complex in a_ location 
more convenient to the older deaf population that we are con- 
sidering. The motion carried. 


Item 14: Convention Format and Proceedings. A _five- 
minute recess was declared so that Board Members could re- 
view the list of suggestions for a better convention and a new 
convention format proposed by George Propp, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. After the recess Dr. Propp elaborated on the conven- 
tion plan. No action was taken as the plan would have to be 
presented at the 1974 Convention and adopted by the Council of 
Representatives, with the necessary changes in the Bylaws. 


Estes (Smith) moved that we adopt the following policy 
on a try-and-see basis: Between conventions, state associa- 
tions will be urged to submit bills to a Steering Committee 
for referral to proper committees, which in turn, through cor- 
respondence, will discuss such bills and prepare them for 
presentation at the following convention. The motion carried 
unanimously. 

Smith (White) moved that the Executive Board instruct 
the Law Committee to present a plan at the 1974 Convention 
to ‘‘streamline’’ or otherwise shorten the duration of conven- 
tions, starting with the 1976 Convention. The motion carried. 


In recognition of the need to firm up the 1976 Convention 
site Smith (Estes) moved that the Executive Board accept the 
proposal of the Shamrock Hotel in Houston for the convention 
arrangements during the week which includes July 4, 1976, in 
order to take advantage of lower hotel rates. After some dis- 
cussion the motion was voted on and carried. 


Also relating to conventions was the role of the Cultural 
Program. The Board was in agreement that Cultural Program 
activities were more appreciated than the ‘‘professional’’ enter- 
tainment, but at the same time it was felt that there is a 
need for spontaneous, audience-participation type of enter- 
tainment. Skinner (Brown) moved that the NAD retain one 
evening during the convention for the express purpose of put- 
ting on a form of entertainment of its own and separate from 
the Cultural Program. The motion carried. 

Item 15: Cultural Program Budget. The proposed budget 
of the Cultural Program was for $4,775 with $1,600 earmarked 
for a national literary journal of the deaf. After some discussion 
Claveau (Maddox) moved that we accept the Cultural Pro- 
gram budget excluding the literary journal line item. The 
total budget shall be $3,175. The motion carried. In further 
discussion it was suggested that the literary journal could be- 
come the 12th issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN and sold at a 
special charge. No action was taken on this suggestion. 

Item 16: Jr. NAD Summer Camp. The Executive Secre- 
tary briefed the Board on the NAD involvement in the camp 
program. He recommended the adoption of a contract similar 
to the one in effect during the past summer with a few sig- 
nificant changes. 1) To encourage more deaf students to at- 
tend the fee would be $300 for a minimum of 60 campers; 2) 
the canteen would be returned to the Jr. NAD; 3) the NAD 
will have jurisdiction over the camp staff; and 4) add a fi- 
nance charge of one percent per month on unpaid camper fees. 


Smith (Block) moved that Gary Olsen be appointed camp 
director for the 1973 Deaf Youth Leadership Camp sponsored 
by the NAD. The motion carried unanimously. 

Estes (White) moved that the Jr. NAD camp contract be 
approved provided that the camp director finds it acceptable. 
The motion carried unanimously. 

Item 17 (non-agenda item): The Iowa Association of the 
Deaf called the attention of the Board to the fact that the 
Governor of Iowa had proposed to the Board of Regents a 
10 percent reduction of the ISD budget. On a motion by 
Smith (Brown) the Board unanimously passed the following 
resolution to be sent to the Governor: 


“Whereas Iowa’s emphasis has long been on education of 
the deaf at the highest level of quality, as shown by the as- 
signment of this Board of Regents; 
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And whereas passing years have brought continuous im- 
provement in the techniques and methods which Iowa has 
used to expand the vistas of achievement for Iowans with hear- 
ing difficulties, and we are all determined that this improve- 
ment shall proceed with ever increasing speed. Yet, our goals 
remain; to educate the whole child; to prepare the partially 
and totally deaf to live successfully, happily and effectively in 
today’s world; 

And whereas the ability of the deaf children in Iowa to 
become independent, self-supporting and taxpaying citizens in 
the State of Iowa is wholly dependent on their securing a 
quality education, it is a false economy to jeopardize this 
capability by reducing their chances of success; 

And whereas it has been determined that the cost of sup- 
porting individuals on public subsistence has been estimated 
to exceed $250,000 during an individual’s lifetime, which far 
exceeds the cost of providing a quality education for the deaf 
children of Iowa. 


Therefore, be it resolved that the Executive Board of the 
National Association of the Deaf in session at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, on November 18, 1972, strongly urge the Honorable Rob- 
ert D. Ray, Governor of Iowa, to reconsider his proposal to 
the State Board of Regents to reduce the 1973-75 budget of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf; 

And be it further resolved that the State of Iowa be strongly 
urged to continue to provide adequate funding for the out- 
standing program for which the Iowa School for the Deaf is 
nationally recognized.” 


At this point the order of business was suspended to in- 
troduce officers and board members of both the Iowa and 
Nebraska Associations of the Deaf. The president of the Ne- 
braska Association read a letter requesting that the NAD in- 
form nearby state associations when they have a board meeting. 


The meeting recessed at 5:10 p.m. The members of the 
Executive Board were guests of the Iowa Association of the 
Deaf at a social held at the Holiday Inn. and later in the 
evening they were guests of the Council Bluffs Silent Club for 
dinner at an Omaha steak house. 


Sunday Morning Session 


The meeting was reconvened at 9:15 a.m. on Sunday morn- 
ing with all members present and Don Pettingill presiding. 


Item 18: Report of Subcommittee. Charles Estes reported 
that his subcommittee recommended approval of the donor 
classification scheme submitted by the Dedication Committee. 
He thus moved and the recommendation was accepted unan- 
imously. 

Robert Lankenau on the topic of a centennial theme re- 
ported that there was not enough time to solicit ideas. He 
will continue to seek ideas. 

Lil Skinner reporting on the dedication theme likewise re- 
ported that she and her committee members could not reach 
any conclusions. They asked for additional time and will pur- 
sue the matter by mail. The request, by general consent, was 
granted. 


Item 19: Position Papers on Education. The Board had 
on hand several position papers on education representing dif- 
ferent individuals and different institutions. After some dis- 
cussion it was agreed that the NAD was seeking an instru- 
ment of policy and would not endorse specific programs. Estes 
(Turk) moved that the Board adopt a combination of the policy 
statement submitted by Mr. Sanderson and the Bill of Edu- 
cational Rights as submitted by Dr. Propp for the Educational 
Committee. The motion carried. 


Sanderson (Propp) moved that we submit our general poli- 
cies on education to the Education Committee with instructions 
to them to develop position papers for consideration by the 
Board at its next meeting. The motion carried unanimously. 

On behalf of the Ohio Association of the Deaf, Lankenau 
(Maddox) moved that the NAD take steps to support the re- 
moval of strict oral requirements in the education of the deaf 
of Ohio and to cooperate with the new Center for the Legal 
Rights of the Deaf in appropriate action to have this law de- 
clared unconstitutional if that possibility is feasible. (Note: 
The OAD does not want the oral method of education dis- 
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continued nor any mention of total communication—just re- 
move the present language pertaining to oralism.) The motion 
carried unanimously. Sanderson (Brown) moved that the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary be given discretionary authority to commit 
NAD resources to the support of the action on the Ohio mat- 
ter. This motion also carried unanimously. 


After a short recess for coffee the Board returned to un- 
finished agenda items. 


Item 20: Affiliation of Social Service Organizations. The 
need was to establish a policy and determine a fee for social 
service organizations to affiliate with the NAD. Estes (Sander- 
son) moved that the Board adopt a professional affiliation fee 


of $1,000. The motion carried without opposition. 
Item 21: United Buying Services for NAD Members. Block 
(Claveau) moved that the NAD become affiliated with the 


United Buying Service so that individual NAD members may 
avail themselves of the monetary savings from purchases 
through that organization. Dr. Block distributed some litera- 
ture from UBS and explained the application procedures. The 
matter was put to vote and carried without opposition. 


Item 22: Encyclopedia Britannica Promotion. White (Lan- 
kenau) moved that the Board authorize the Home Office to 
participate in the promotion of Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
motion carried. 


Walter Brown and John Claveau left at this time to catch 
a flight home. 


Item 23: Representative’s Report on COSD. Jess Smith, 
NAD representative to the Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf, gave a summary report on the October 13 COSD 
meeting. A formal report will follow. Representation for mem- 
ber organizations has been reduced to one, and the next NAD 
representative will serve a one-year term. For the NAD rep- 
resentative Frank Turk nominated Charles Estes and Sam 
Block nominated George Propp. On a secret ballot vote 
George Propp was elected and will serve a one-year term. 


Item 24: Membership for Deaf Action Group of Hawaii. A 
letter from Hawaii requesting NAD membership was read and 
the Executive Secretary provided additional background. After 
some discussion the Board agreed that the Deaf Action Group 
was not a statewide organization and that to accept the DAG 
as a member organization would establish a precedent that is 
clearly in conflict with our Bylaws. By general consent it 
was agreed that DAG was not eligible for membership at 
least until such a time that it attains statewide representation. 


Lankenau (Block) moved that the Board indicate their 
sentiments to be for one organization per state and that the 
Law Committee be requested to rewrite Article I, Section 1 
so that this becomes clear. The motion carried. 


Estes (Skinner) moved that the Executive Secretary be in- 
structed to reply to Rev. Bill Aulenbach’s letter explaining 
how the NAD has different kinds of membership which are 
affiliated organizations, individual members, organizational mem- 
bers and professional members; and to suggest that the Deaf 
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Action Group change its name to the Hawaii Association of 
the Deaf, become representative of the entire state and thus 
become eligible to be a Cooperating Member. The motion 
carried. 


Item 25: Printing House for the Deaf: After some dis- 
cussion the Board voted on the following resolution by Sander- 
son (White): 


Resolved that the concept of an American Printing House 
for the Deaf be supported strongly by the NAD Executive 
Board; 


And be it further resolved that it is the firm feeling of the 
board that control, direction and administration of such a 
Printing House reside solely with deaf people. The resolution 
carried unanimously. 


Item 26: Standardization of Signs. This item was to some 
extent motivated by the expressed concern of the Minnesota 
Association of the Deaf. The discussion centered around the 
arbitrary changes in the American Sign Language. Block 
(Smith) moved that the Executive Secretary reply to the Min- 
nesota Association of the Deaf with respect to its resolution 
regarding clarification of sign language to the effect that the 
NAD is making every effort to obtain a Federal grant for the 
establishment of a clearing house on _ signs—specifically, to 
develop models to standardize and maximize effective use of 
the language of signs in educational settings. The motion was 
voted on and carried without opposition. 


Item 27: Property Adjacent to the Home Office. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary explained that the NAD has a problem with 
storage space. To use rental space for storage does not make 
economic sense. There is a possibility of obtaining a nearby 
house as a private venture, and the Executive Secretary wanted 
the Board reaction to the idea of renting storage space in the 
building. Smith (Turk) moved that the Executive Board in- 
struct the Executive Secretary to obtain storage space outside 
the NAD Home Office (Halex House) under the most favorable 
lease agreement, not to exceed a cost of $3.00 per square foot 
per month. The motion carried. 


Item 28: Assistant Executive Secretary. Robert Lankenau 
reported on the interview with two candidates at Miami Beach. 
The Board felt that there was not sufficient time for a full re- 
sponse to the DA announcement. Smith (Block) moved that 
the Executive Board set a deadline for the acceptance of ap- 
plications for the position of Assistant Executive Secretary and 
that after said deadline the qualifications of applicants be 
considered and an appointment made. The motion carried. 
By general consent the deadline was set for January 1, 1973. 


Also relevant to the position announcement Sanderson (Estes) 
moved that in dealing with convention responsibilities the word 
be ‘‘coordinate’’ rather than ‘“‘direct’’. 


By general consent the Board voted its appreciation to 
the many Iowans who had made a contribution to a very suc- 
cessful business meeting. The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 


State Association News Editor Nor- 
man S. Brown was inadvertently dropped 
by the Post Office, a Post Office mis- 
take. Some mail was returned to the 
senders. Situation normal now—hopefully. 
Please re-send and continue to send to 
the original P.O. Box 50221, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46250. 


The Post Office and I are sorry and 
apologize.—Norman S. Brown. 
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Regional State Association 
News Editors 


Region I: (To be named next month). 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, Virgin Islands, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

Region Il: (To be named next month) 
Ulinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 


North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

Region Ill: Rev. Camille Desmarais, 
209 Forest Hill Circle, Talladega, Alabama 
35160. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

Region IV: Mrs. Valerie Platt, 112 W. 


5150 South, Ogden, Utah 84403. Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, 


Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Affiliated Member Organizations 


TAAUCRA-CIND: OF HG OAL. <2 22402524 cantsavttesates octececeetad ee een Alabama 
Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc. ....................-----.--------- Arizona 
Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf ............-..2-22- 2... California 
Valley: Sitent Club of theDeat 02.222 Aw cn wcvonksckscusuncseateexsunsuse California 
Coloratio ‘Springs’ Silent ‘CMD 2....6 s.scesicn cine a's ccceceececagacasceascdwce Colorado 
milent: Athletic ‘Club. -of Denver << foc oka s ne seecewecewadcacacschekcs Colorado 
Connecticut Association of the Deaf .._............._...-...-_-...__.. Connecticut 
Harttord: Club: of the Deak Wie oc. Ss occa beck shee soe e en besset Connecticut 
Block G. Lettermen’s Club _..................-..---------_-. District of Columbia 
Capital City Association of the Deaf ...................--.-- District of Columbia 
Atlanta Club: of the Deal 2.02 o. 23 Aenean ce enuncnueneacéusce checauce Georgia 
Southtown’ Club of the Deal ...32 so. bac cccc lacs nccensdceckakcccauciaeces Illinois 
Cedarioe Club oF MiG Deal ion c cos 5 a5 ouh Sod ca vc we ceaens cxedkncunderdencteccce Iowa 
pious Clty Silent Clad Tries ce oot cece cence cen ececandancacede unctned wwbeces lowa 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. ................._---- Kansas 
Wichita Association of the Deaf ........................-------------eeeee Kansas 
Maine: Mission: for: the Deal: .accsce2cccewcccdecos doses ose eke nct cee ee Maine 
Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children .. Maryland 
PUL eUUS NOR e ANG ad Joce seu accna sabes tamasen es cetkace eeeee eS. eee Maryland 
Quiney..Deak CMD SINC. cx Su dade ces dawovcs rose oekS ies bvawceecune Massachusetts 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing ____._.._...____..__.._.__._.. Michigan 
Flint .AssociaGion: of the Deaf, Inc. .......-s<.cc-ccccconncecesccceccekus Michigan 
Motor City Association of the Deaf ...................-..._.._.-_........ Michigan 
United: for Total Communication: ......26-.60c,cccsc¢eceeeseedscasccecs Michigan 
Charles Thompson Memorial Hall ................_.........-.-.._.--.- Minnesota 
Gut Coast: Stent Cis: vacschc xee ace eceens Sx nc eds oceania Mia tee hase Mississippi 
Roundtable Representatives of Community Center __.._......._._..._-- Missouri 
Dk. WUE ODL OMI: 500 onc os aren Jaateuindansasw an vnceee nee cgiwelenct Missouri 
Great. 2 alls: Club OL / THE WICRE 2c. sicckaaouceeuneccs aces wotscdsloweescdeaa Montana 
LANCOIN: OUBIG CONUS vegcanecascce ddarcaddedaveoou wes dhcdeve ect nwitucke Nebraska 
Ona Chipvior ING: DbAt Goch neo Ss Ae Mea Axi ee oddone wees Nebraska 
Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf .._....................-..--.._.--- New Jersey 
Long. island ‘Club of ‘the Deal: Tne.) os oo See ore ec oscace dc cudasenn New York 
Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf ._................................... New York 
UACGH AIBN CIID CAT acco a oon face: On Coca eee pecs o& New York 
Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc. _.__......._._............ New York 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students .................. New York 
New York Society for the Deaf <... 4... 2c. deco escccieidwedecctlocks New York 
Union League of the Deal. Ine! .. 2.2028 occ nc edcceccccoakcubicadaoicces New Yor 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf ...............-.--------- cece cece e nee ce nee Ohio 
Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni Association ........................-.--.-.- Ohio 
OIGAG DORE MMI! S52 he RI oe sie eave dad caean sks babiicasareween Ohio 
Portland ‘Associstion’ ofthe. Deaf 2... 2 .< .cccccncadacucabecdcdecuntexst cs Oregon 
Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf ..............._..---.--...- Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf _.....................-.---....- Pennsylvania 
Reading Association of the’ Déaf' 2. - 2.5.2 2-ccc.cecececdecccccesacs Pennsylvania 
York Association of the Deaf! ...2 2c. ccccc cescccccccaacccesbarnest Pennsylvania 
Providehice Club for the Deal o.oo cece occ sce da tvcc kde cccnecc Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Alumni Association ........................_-......... Rhode Island 
Greater Greenville Silents Club .............................2...- South Carolina 
Dill FCG RANCH seoct ts hones osx coca came enc tee ecceaueeeheusecean.s Tennessee 
Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf ................ Tennessee 
Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. ...............-.----- Tennessee 
Austin Cli tOr tae Ween oe see ek lew ck male cone tone tebe eee Texas 
Dallas ASsoOCimtion Or tne DEAL oe se uae ode cy, oteedtcauke pbeceiecck Texas 
Hotistom Association of the: Dear 2-0 oo so eee dhercu bes cb edu ceew co ctudecmens Texas 
Hichniond -Club GF the Weak! ho. oe. oe Ae eae ede de spawslbe nwa Virginia 
Charleston ‘Association of Deaf... .....cueteeearwouceh evudwondd West Virginia 
Wheeling Association of the Deaf .................................. West Virginia 
Puget Sound Association of Deaf ....................-...........-.... Washington 
Chippewa Valley Association of Deaf ............-..--..-_.--........-- Wisconsin 
Madison Assoniation ofxthe Dent) <2. 65): 5.3 cacesuc cect Scaleckc sd oxwc cee Wisconsin 
Vancouver Association of the Deaf ....................................... Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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Recent Developments 
Among State Associations 


Kansas: Kansas Roundtable of Organi- 
zations Serving the Deaf (KROSHI) held 
their second forum in Kansas City last 
November 18.: Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Di- 
rector, Office of Deafness and Communi- 
cative Disorders, Rehabilitation Services 
Administration, was the keynote speaker. 


Georgia: Georgia Association of the 
Deaf Associate Chapter 4 is composed 
entirely of parents of deaf children. 


Kansas: Wichita Parents Association for 
Hearing Impaired Children and involved 
schools in that area had as speaker last 
October 25, Roy Holcomb, Area Super- 
visor of the Deaf, Santa Ana Unified 
School District, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee and Northwestern University 
jointly sponsored a Total Communication 
Workshop for teachers, parents and re- 
lated professionals December 2, 1972, in 
Kenosha. 


Maryland: Maryland Center for Public 
Broadcasting ran a three-hour TV _ pro- 
gram titled “They Grow in Silence: An 
Evening on Deafness’’ December 4, 1972, 
on Channels 67, 73 and 26. TTY hookups 
and TV phones were used around the 
state for deaf people to call in during 
the program. On the program among 
leaders of the deaf and professional work- 
ers among the deaf were Liz Katz, a 
Gallaudet College student, and Marla Hat- 
rak, an Indiana School for the Deaf senior. 


Connecticut: The Governor of Connec- 
ticut made appointments October 2, 1972, 
to the State Commission to Study and 
Investigate the Problems of Deaf and 
Hearing Impaired Persons. Three deaf 
persons appointed to this commission of 
11 members. 


California: Central Bank, 301 Twentieth 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 94112, inaugurated 
last year a consumer education program 
to acquaint the Bay Area deaf community 
with the everyday aspects of banking and 
finance. Ralph V. Jordan, himself deaf, 
is Central Bank’s financial counselor to 
the deaf community. Special workshop 
seminars for the deaf, were held at Fre- 
mont’s Oholone College and activities in 
other areas for school children and adults. 


Connecticut: The American School for 
the Deaf made a new film, ‘‘The Spirit of 
Silence,’ with Nanette Fabray narrating 
in the language of signs and Gary Curtis 
assisting. Booking free of charge is of- 
fered organizations for enlightenment on 
deaf education by contacting Educational 
Media Center, American School for the 
Deaf, 1389 North Main Street, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06107. 


Wisconsin: The Wisconsin Association 
of the Deaf Education Committee, estab- 
lished in February 1971, is preparing a 
special packet on various articles about 
total communication to inform the public 
and espouse the philosophy of total com- 
munication for the deaf. 


Georgia: The Georgia Directory of the 
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Deaf, 1972-73 edition, just came off the 
press. For a copy send $1.00 to Mr. Este- 
ben D. Ward, 1304 Allene Ave., S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30310. 


Arkansas: Little Rock Referral Center 
for the Deaf offers TTY message relay 
service during regular office hours. At 
other times the Rev. Lamar Hill volun- 
teers his help in relaying phone messages. 
Students of the Missionary Baptist Sem- 
inary contributed funds to buy an acoustic 
coupler to put in the Rev. Hill’s home. 
Call 501-565-0440. 


Colorado: The Colorado Advisory Coun- 
cil Serving the Deaf (CACSD), an um- 
brella organization of about 18 various 
groups of, by, and for the deaf, of which 
the Colorado Association of the Deaf is 
one, initiated a Deaf Awareness Week 
(DAW) November 12-18, 1972, officially 
declared by the Governor’s office—the 
first in the nation it was claimed. 


Oregon: Portland Deaf Information and 
Referral Service started by the Oregon 
Association of the Deaf officially opened 
on November 1, 1972. TTY machine and 
answering service manned by student vol- 
unteers from Lewis and Clark College and 
others: 7-9 week nights, 1-5 on Satur- 
days. Call 503-227-4044. 


New York: The Empire State Associa- 
tion Temporary Commission for the Study 
of Problems of the Deaf met November 


30 and December 7, 1972. 
mended for study: 

Captioning of TV news and weather re- 
ports and special reports with legislation 
requiring captioning in these areas. 

Employment opportunities for deaf peo- 
ple within the state government. (Bank 
examiners for qualified deaf persons.) 

Representation of qualified deaf persons 
on state appointed commissions concerned 
with problems of deafness and the deaf. 

Establishment of a ‘‘Deaf Section’’ with- 
in the State Motor Vehicle Department to 
study the record of deaf people as drivers 
of motor vehicles. 

Sponsoring the establishment in schools 
for the deaf of modern classes in upcom- 
ing trades and vocations such as teletype- 
setting, beauty culture and hair styling, 
offset printing, body and fender repair- 
ing and others, furnished with the latest 
equipment to insure the most advanced 
training for our deaf boys and girls in 
order that they may qualify for positions 
within their chosen trades and vocations 
farther up the echelons of the skilled than 
is now the case. 


Washington, D. C.: A bill to authorize 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education to 
acquire and distribute teletypewriters to 
the deaf, police, fire, and other emergency 
public service agencies was introduced 
last March by Sen. Harrison A. Williams 
(D-N.J.). 


They recom- 


‘‘What cruelty and injustice! And how 
often a member would be coerced into 
being content with doing ‘“‘What every- 
body else is doing’’ and accepting as 
true that which is false, because that is 
‘“‘What everybody else is accepting,” error 
in place of truth.”—Demeter, A.B., LLB., 
A.M., A.O. 

oo Bo * 

Q. Will you please help us with your 
opinion as to why many organizations 
fail?—Miss RCD. 

A. Failure occurs because of any of 
the following: Favoritism, factionalism 
or cliquism; conflicting dates with other 
organizations; membership drives for 
prizes or rewards rather than joining and 
working for the objectives; unreasonable 
fines; chairman of a committee acting 
beyond his ability—neglecting to give 
every member of the committee ample 
notice of a called meeting; presiding offi- 
cer intimidating instead of assisting timid 
members; poor leadership; incompetent 
officers; same officers in office too long; 
one or a few members playing tricks for 
personal gain or aggrandizement; poor 
sportsmanship among members when de- 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
, arliamentary } (oeiduie 


By Edwin M. Hazel 
Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians, and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, 
American Institute of Parliamentarians, Illinois Association 


Parliamentarians 


x 


feated in a democratic manner; breach 
of contract or agreement between parties; 
unfair discrimination because of religion, 
politics and race; lack of decorum (polite- 
ness) in debate—raw, tactless, discourte- 
ous, offending or insulting language (which 
are not permissible at deliberative as- 
semblies). 

Q. I do not understand the difference 
between the terms ‘‘Mr. President’’ and 
“Mr. Chairman.’ Please explain.—Mrs. 
AMcD., new club officer. 

A. An elected president is addressed 
as ‘‘Mr. President.’’ If such president is 
a woman, she is addressed as ‘‘Madam 
President.’”’ A presiding officer without 
official title is addressed as “Mr. Chair- 
man” or ‘““Madam Chairman.”’ An elected 
vice president, when presiding, is ad- 
dressed as ‘‘Mr. President’? or ‘““Madam 
President.” 

Q. Is it true that the Chair (president 
or presiding officer) has the right to 
rule a troublesome member out of order 
for using discourteous language in de- 
bate? 

A. Yes. Members must avoid unneces- 
sary harshness. Remember, discourteous 


or insulting language is an insult to the 
assembly; however, the offending mem- 
ber may quickly apologize for his unin- 
tentional harshness. After apologizing, 
the member may resume the floor as if 
nothing had happened during the course 
of debate. 

Q. At the last monthly meeting, impor- 
tant business was transacted that required 
the expenditure of money. After adjourn- 
ment, it was discovered that a quorum 
had not been present. What should we 
do in this case?—Miss R. McK. 

A. A motion to ratify may be made at. 
the next meeting. If carried, it will legal- 
ize the expenditure. See p. 103 ROR (Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order). 

Q. Is it the duty of the Chair to be 
courteous and tactful to a member who 
might blunder in making a motion or fail 
to stick to his or her point during dis- 
cussion? 

A. Yes, always. It is important to re- 
member that the Chair must never be- 
come excited, angry, partisan or tyran- 
nical under any circumstances whatso- 
ever; otherwise he can be removed as. 
an incompetent presiding officer. The 
Chair, however, must also be firm in cor-: 
recting a member who is in error. 

Q. May a vote taken by secret ballot. 
be rescinded? 

A. Yes, but the vote on rescinding 
must be taken by ballot to prevent ex- 
posing the votes of members. See p. 169- 
ROR. 

Q. Has the Chair a right to demand a 
full vote? 

A. No, even though only one vote is. 
cast. One for and none against means. 
that a motion has carried, as it is a 
majority of votes cast. 

Q. What is a vote by roll call (yeas 
and nays)? 

A. It is used especially to secure abso- 
lute certainty in the votes cast, as well 
as a record of the individual votes. The 
voters are responsible to their constitu- 
ents and the names of members voting 
and the manner in which they voted are 
published. When the assembly orders the 
vote to be taken by yeas and nays, the 
secretary calls the roll, and as the mem- 
ber rises and responds, either ‘Yes’ 
or ‘“‘No,” or “‘present’”’ if he does not wish 
to vote, his vote is entered on the record. 
Legislative assemblies, city councils, 
boards, trustees, executive committees 
and similar bodies often use this method. 
It consumes a great deal of time; how- 
ever, it is rarely useful in voluntary or- 
ganizations. In other words, in a general 
membership this is improper; no mem- 
ber should be compelled to make his per- 
sonal vote of open and permanent record. 
See page 197-ROR. 

Q. What is the purpose of ‘“‘voting by 
ballot’’?—Club. 

A. The purpose of voting by ballot is 
to protect members’ right to vote secretly. 
It is illegal to compel members to reveal 
their opinion regarding the candidate or 
proposition if the bylaws require elec- 
tion of officers or other matters to be 
voted upon by ballot. 
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TRIPODING 
Have you heard the good news? TRI- 


PAD is happening again! It is coming 
to your region. Watch for it. TRIPOD 
makes good things happen! 

What is TRIPOD? It is action! It is 
cooperation! It is advocacy! But, most 
of all, it is a spirit and sensitivity that 
makes action, cooperation and advocacy 
possible. 

Where did TRIPOD come from? TRI- 
POD was born in Memphis, Tennessee, in 
April 1971, when parents, deaf adults and 
vocational rehabilitation personnel (and 
other professionals) got together to ex- 
change ideas on how each state could 
better coordinate and assist deaf persons 
in their life adjustment. One parent from 
each state was selected to participate. 
Deaf adults and VR counselors formed 
the other two ‘“‘legs’’ of the tripod. The 
focus of TRIPOD is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for parents and professionals to 
gain insight regarding the developmental 
crises of deafness during the critical per- 
iods of: 

1. Diagnosis of deafness 

2. Choosing a school 

3. Adolescence and identity 

4. Choosing a vocation 

If you would like to know more about 
this first TRIPOD, read ‘“‘Parents Got It 
All Together In Memphis” in the July- 
August 1971 issue of THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN. In writing about that first en- 
counter I said: ‘‘Perhaps there will never 
be another meeting that will develop the 
spirit of comaradie that was generated 
in Memphis. Everything just seemed to 
be ‘Right On’. Well, the good news 
about TRIPOD is that regional TRIPODS 
are being held in seven areas of the 
country. In December, I attended the 
first Regional TRIPOD in California... 
and I am very excited and happy to re- 
port that the “spirit of comaradie’’ is 


IAD 


From A Parent's Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


alive and growing. The pride of being a 
TRIPODER was visible during registra- 
tion in California. Those who attended 
the Memphis meeting rushed to greet 
each other, bubbling with excitement as 
they talked about the TRIPOD action 
they had started in their own states. 

Operation TRIPOD will make _ good 
things happen at the local, state and na- 
tional level. Parents, deaf adults and 
vocational rehabilitation counselors are a 
winning combination because: 

® Parents have felt alone and lost in 
coping with their child’s deafness. 

® Deaf people have felt isolated and 
unable to generate the kind of dialogue 
or action needed to break the barrier of 
silence. 

VR counselors have often worked alone 
in their efforts to improve programs. We 
need each other and by putting these 
three groups together in a TRIPOD at- 
mosphere, a team action psychology is 
generated. We must remember that even 
today, when progress is being made at 
many levels of deafness ...in lots of 
areas, deaf adults do not mingle with 
parents of deaf children... and there 
are very few social situations when voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors meet with 
either deaf people or parents. The TRI- 
POD movement will change all of this be- 
cause TRIPODERS are special people 
making new and exciting things happen. 

At the beginning of this column, I said 
that TRIPOD is action. I mean TRIPOD- 
ERS make things happen. They are ‘“‘ac- 
tion’? people. If you are reading this col- 
umn you know how important cooperation 
is—I have emphasized cooperation for 
years. We all know that we can’t reach 
our goal unless we are willing to work to- 
gether; deaf adult, parent and _ profes- 
sional. But, how about advocacy? This 
is a new idea for some of us. In my 
dictionary ‘‘advocate’’ is described as: 
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“to defend; plead for; speak in favor of; 
one called to the aid of another; one who 
pleads the cause of another.’”’ ‘‘Advocacy”’ 
then is ‘‘the act of pleading for.’’ Cer- 
tainly this is a role that parents can and 
must play at the local, state and Federal 
level . . . and advocacy is encouraged by 
the Federal government. 


After the regional TRIPOD meetings 
are held, it is hoped that each state will 
also have an OPERATION TRIPOD. 
Then the spirit and sensitivity of TRIPOD 
can be brought to each city and town in 
the nation. If you have ever said ‘‘Let’s 
do something to educate employers about 
deaf workers’ abilities ..., or ‘‘Let’s 
work for total communication in our school 

...,’ or “Let’s ask television stations 
to provide captions or interpreters for 
deaf viewers...’ then TRIPODING is 
your thing. TRIPODERS want a piece 
of the action. 


Many times in the past, people have 
asked me what I “do” in the area of 
deafness and I have often had a problem 
answering . To tell the truth, I guess I do 
a little of everything. The dictionary 
never had a name for ‘‘my thing.’ But, 
I have found a description now. You 
won’t find it in Webster’s Unabridged yet 
—but if we do “our thing’? well, maybe 
we can get it into the next printing of 
the dictionary. Here is the description: 

TRIPODER, an action person who is 

an advocate for deaf persons; a deaf 

or hearing person dedicated to im- 

proving educational, vocational and 

social opportunities for deaf citizens; 

a special type person endowed with 

a rare sensitivity and spirit which 

enables him to do the impossible— 

with a little help from his friends. 

TRIPODING is “‘my thing.’”’ TRIPOD- 
ERS don’t say “‘Let George do it”... 
instead they go out and find George and 
invite him to grab a piece of the action. 

I am a TRIPODER and proud of it. 
Won’t you join me? 


TRIPOD Workshop Schedule 


REGION IX—December 8, 9, 10, 1972, 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove, California. 


REGION IlI—January 26, 27, 28, 1973, 
Schrafft’s Motor Inn, Laurel, Maryland. 


REGION VIlII—February 23, 24, 25, 1973, 
Ramada Inn, Salt Lake City. 


REGION VI and VII—March 9, 10, 11, 
1973, Ramada Inn, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 


REGION IV—April 6, 7, 8, 1973, Andrew 
Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


REGION I and II—May 4, 5, 6, 1973, 
New York City. 


REGION V—June 8, 9, 10, 1973, Ohio 
Region. 


If you want more information about 
TRIPOD contact your vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor—or write to me at: 

TRIPODING 

c/o Mrs. Mary Jane Rhodes 
6025 Springhill Drive, Apt. 203 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 
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Deaf travelers who have visited Zer- 
matt, the quaint village at the foot of 
the Matterhorn, 15,000-foot mountain peak 
in Switzerland, should take special in- 
terest in the captioned film, “‘Third Man 
on The Mountain.” This Disney picture 
was filmed in and around that part of 
the Swiss Alps. 


Based on the novel, Banner in the Sky, 
the production was a dangerous job for 
the actors as well as the cameramen and 
others working behind the scenes. James 
Rennie, English star of the show, crept 
along mile high ledges without safety 
ropes. Another actor, James McDonald, 
fell 18 feet in a thrilling climbing scene, 
but escaped with minor injuries. As- 
sistant Cameraman Pierre Tairraz fell 
into a crevasse in a glacier and was 
pulled out with three broken ribs. 


After bringing all equipment up a cog 
railroad to Zermatt, horses and men were 
used to lug the tons of gear to actual 
shooting locations on the mountain. Be- 
cause of storms and the many difficulties 


17-DAY YOUTH TOUR 
$895” 


17-DAY ADULT TOUR 
$1043” 


of working on glaciers and steep moun- 
tainsides, filming required three months. 

The results were worth the effort. 
“Third Man on the Mountain’? combines 
thrilling action and breathtaking scenery 
with a good story about a youth who 
dreams of conquering a killer mountain. 
Actually the Matterhorn is just that—a 
killer. Although hundreds have reached 
its top about twenty die each year in the 
attempt. One of the most famous per- 
sons to die on the mountain was Richard 
Halliburton, the young American author. 

Zermatt was known in Christ’s. time. 
Many of its huts built of logs and with 
heavy stone roofs and weathered chalets 
are hundreds of years old. Star James 
MacArthur lived in one of these houses 
that was over 500 years old. 

Needing a town square for the story 
that dates back to 1865, the production 
designer, John Howell, built one in a little 
used corner of the village. After shooting 
was finished, this lovely spot was turned 
over to the town of Zermatt for a public 
park. 

Many prominent people, including 
Thomas Hohlenstein, president of Switzer- 
land, watched the shooting of the picture. 
Helen Hayes, queen of the American the- 
ater, came to watch and took a small 
part in the show. 

Costumed dancers and musicians seen 
in the production are native Swiss per- 
formers. They show folk art forms that 
are hundreds of years old. 

So, if you can’t make it to Switzerland 


and are not daring enough to try climb- 
ing a 15,000-foot icy peak, see ‘Third 
Man on the Mountain.”’ Try it, you'll like 
it. 

Another Disney goodie set in a foreign 
country is ‘““The Secret Of Boyne Castle.” 
Scheduled for NBC-TV evening showing 
on February 9, 16 and 23 (not captioned, 
unfortunately) the film was shot entirely 
in Ireland. Captioned version is available 
to CFD users. 

The story, a spy thriller, tells of two 
school boys, one Irish and one American, 
who get caught up in a tangled plot. Iron 
Curtain secret police follow them in a 
wild chase across Ireland. A _ speedboat 
sequence and one with a glider are in- 
volved in the rescue. 

Stars of the show are Glenn Corbett, 
Kurt Russell and Paddy Dawson. The 
three-part February broadcast will be a 
world premiere on the “Walt Disney 
Wonderful World of Color’’ series. 


Anybody want to join a tiger hunt? If 
so, you don’t have to go to India. Just 
order ‘“‘A Tiger Walks’’ and then sit on the 
edge of your chair while some bad guys 
and some good guys chase an escaped 
circus tiger named Rajah. The _ story 
goes like this: 

When the 400-pound carnival tiger es- 
capes he kills his cruel owner and scares 
the community half to death. Hearing 
of this the governor thinks he can get a 
lot of free advertising and be a hero by 
having the tiger killed. He calls out the 
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National Guard, against the advice of 
Sheriff Pete Williams, who is the _ po- 
litical enemy of the governor. 

Williams’ little daughter, Julie, wants 
her daddy to save Rajah’s life and cap- 
ture him alive. So there is a race be- 
tween the governor’s men and the sheriff. 
They are trying to kill the animal and 
the sheriff is trying to shoot him with a 
tranquilizer. A heavy fog comes down 
and makes the hunt more difficult. 

After an exciting sequence, Williams 
finally succeeds in shooting Rajah with 
the tranquilizer. He falls unconscious 
and they take him back to the town— 
alive. 

News of this spreads. Hundreds of 
school children write in to Julie sending 
nickels and dimes. Soon they have given 
enough to buy Rajah and his family from 
the carnival. They are all given to the 
zoo where they find a safe home. 

Sheriff Williams becomes a hero for 
his bravery and quick thinking in saving 
the life of the animal. He is a sure shot 
to beat the governor in the next election. 


National Theatre Of The Deaf 
Plans 7th Professional School 
The National Theatre of the Deaf will 
hold its seventh annual professional school 
for deaf theater personnel at Waterford, 
Conn., June 10-July 8, 1973, with Patrick 
Graybill as director. Adult classes in tech- 
nical program will cover set design, cos- 
tume design, lighting design and stage- 
craft. The acting program will include 
acting, movement, sign mime, fencing, 
theater laboratory, mime, history of the- 
ater and self-discovery/resources. 
Tentative faculty for the summer ses- 


sion: Larry Arrick, Gina Blau, Bernard 
Bragg, Remy Charlip, John Gleason, 
David Hays, Robert Panara, Marjorie 


Sigley, Sahomi Tachibani, Fred Voelpel 
and company members of the NTD. 
Federal scholarships are awarded those 
accepted. For application blanks and oth- 
er information, write to Patrick Graybill, 
National Theatre of the Deaf, 305 Great 
Neck Road, Waterford, Conn. 06385. 


COLLEGE DORMITORY 
SUPERVISORS 


From time to time there are 
openings for dormitory super- 
visory positions at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Applications are kept on 


file so that contacts may be made 
when openings occur. Men, wo- 
men and couples may apply. A 
college degree is preferred, but 
it is not required in every case. 


For further information write to the 
Dean of Men or Dean of Women, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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HEW Building Named In Honor 
Of The Late Mary E. Switzer 


At a January 16 ceremony, the Health, 
Education and Welfare building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was renamed the Mary E. 
Switzer Memorial Building. A_ plaque 
commemorating her long service was un- 
veiled. 

Miss Switzer’s 48 years in the Federal 
service prior to her retirement in 1970 
began in the U. S. Public Health Service. 


She was concerned with public health 
and vocational rehabilitation services for 
many years before her appointment as 
the first Administrator of HEW’s Social 
and Rehabilitation Service. She died Oc- 
tober 16, 1971. 


During her tenure as SRS head, Miss 
Switzer was a champion of the deaf. It 
was due to her warm interests that many 


Kruger’s 37th Deaf Prep All-America 


Pos. Player and School 


EK — Leo Bond III, Minnesota ___..____.. 
EK — Mark Ames, Maryland _......._-_-- 
E — Donald Perry, North Carolina _____- 


E — Lou Volpintesta, Wisconsin 


T — Marion Whaley, Tennessee __.____-- 
T — Robert Reed, Texas ..............-- 


T — Dan Fitzpatrick, Illinois 
T — David Steiner, Kansas 


G — Mike Olsen, Kansas .........-..---- 
G— Kevin Keefe, American _......_..-- 
G — Daryl Argrave, Louisiana ____------ 


MG — Mike Adams, Riverside ___________- 


LB — Larry Rembkski, Minnesota 
LB — Bobby Michels, Indiana .. 


LB — Phil Allen, Wisconsin ............--- 
C — Charles Browning, Tennessee ._.--- 


QB — Mark Windham, Alabama --.----.-- 
QB — Jerry Beaver, Michigan _.._._.____- 
QB — Mike Cashman, Minnesota ___.__.-- 
QB — Craig Sellers, Louisiana ...._.....-- 


HB — Gary Washington, Colorado ____._-- 
HB — Terry Thomas, Alabama .._.....-.-- 
HB — Keith Brown, Riverside __..-...__-- 
HB — Marcella McCracklin, Michigan -.-- 
HB — Kenneth Landrus, Washington -_-_._-- 
HB — Terry McCoy, Wisconsin ..___..----- 
HB — Larry Belle, Tennessee _..._..--.--- 


FB — Edward Redic, Kansas _..___.._.._- 


PK — Steve Key, Tennessee ._..-.....---- 


programs and workshops were made 
possible. 
Squad 

Age Wt. Ht. Class Coach 
cae cats 160 6-1 Junior Mitchell 
ada LG 180 6-5 Senior Phelps 
cee ke 190 5-10 Senior Deuel 
RR ge |i 175 6-3 Senior Cordano 
sszu, ALO 220 6-0 Senior Slater 
22, 8 195 6-1 Senior Snowden 

17 225 6-2 Junior Bond 

17 180 5-11 Junior Porter 
cece ule 185 5-10 Senior Porter 
sn dliB 170 5-8 Senior Couthen 
--.. 19 205 5-41 Senior King 
ere 190 6-4 Senior Lanzi 

18 165 5-9 Senior Mitchell 
scee, 218 135 5-5 Senior Massey 
fe 1B 180 5-11 Senior Cordano 
suite 195 5-11 Senior Slater 
_... 18 145 5-10 Senior Norrod 
emo Lo 170 6-0 Senior Bernard 
eee Ly 170 5-11 Junior Mitchell 
re Se 180 5-8 Senior King 
Seohls 200 6-3 Senior Sisneros 
are 17 155 5-10 Junior Norrod 
Lei Aaly 140 5-8 Junior Lanzi 
odteewls 160 5-10 Senior Bernard 
ates 9 150 5-8 Senior Devereaux 
psc ede 165 5-10 Senior Cordano 
se el 170 6-0 Senior Slater 
seeete 195 6-1 Junior Porter 
inn Xi: 122 5-7 Senior Slater 


Honorable Mention: Ricky Hanson, 6-3, 220 t, sr., Minn; Paul Mitchell, 6-0, 230 t, sr, 
Minn.; Tim Bunflat, off. t, sr, Minn.; David Ruberry, 6-4 e, sr, Kan.; James Wilson, 
hb, sr, Amer.; Ronald Bell, 6-1, 170 hb, sr, Tenn.; Bobby Goetsch, 6-3, 185 e, sr, Iowa; 
Clyde Marshall, qb, hb, sr, Ky.; Doug Jay, 6-0, 180 hb, jr, Kan.; Pedro Jennings, 180, 
6-3 fb, jr, Md.; Mark Dean, fb, jr, Ind.; Wayne Seitzinger, g, jr, Ind.; Jack Milton, 
hb, jr, S.C.; Danny Adamson, 175 hb, jr, Mo.; David Hirsch, 6-0, 170 e, jr, Ill.; Ivory 
Thompson, hb, soph, Tex.; John Och, 6-2, 190 t, soph, Wash.; Keith Trumble, qb, soph, 
Kan.; Mike Farnady, 6-0, 150 qb, soph, River.; Jerry Smith, 6-1, 150 e, soph, Ala.;. 
Larry Thompson, 5-11, 175 hb, frosh, Tex.; David Inabinett, qb, hb, sr, Va.; Billy 
Elliott, 6-1, 165 e, lb, sr, Va.; Ray Laferriere, 225 t, jr, Amer.; Charles Lynch, hb, sr, 
Amer.; Walter Rusin, fb, sr, Amer.; Clavin Steverson, hb, sr, Ark.; Guy Miller, 6-0, 
185 e, sr, La.; Bill Ross, 6-0, 195 g, jr, Colo.; Dave Herdrich, fb, sr, Berk.; Ted 
Dronzank, t, jr, Amer.; Patrick Weir, g, lb, jr, Mich.; Tom Armato, hb, sr, Wis.; 
Bruce Kolb, g, sr, Wis.; Gerald Riggs, g, sr, Wis.; Tommy Kemp, 170 g, jr, Mo., 
and Donnie Bittle, 6-1, 175, sr, N.C., kicking specialist, punted 35 times for 1,059 yards, 
a 30.3 yard average per punt. Also Bob Ketner, 6-3, 215 t, sr, N.C. 


Honorable Mention to departing seniors: 


Billy Bowman, qb, Md.; Stanley Harris, 


hb, qb, Okla.; David Rippetoe, lb, Okla.; Jim Colston, 6-4, 190 e, Mt. Airy; Kevin 
Doyle, 185 fb, Mt. Airy; Jeff Dahle, 6-2, 195 qb, Iowa; Paul Kuplicki, c, St. Rita; 
George Klausing, hb, St. Rita; Harry Hauschildt, c, Berk.; Ronnie Howell, hb, S.C.; 
John Krpan, qb, Mo.; Russell More, g, Berk.; Bobby Morris, hb, Mo.; Aire Buchanan, 
hb, Ill.; Larry Kent, 235 t, Md.; Charles Harris, 6-0, 175 g, Va.; Mike Mugarvero, 6-3, 
175 t, Wis.; Terry Adams, safety, Wis.; David Budzenski, c, Wis.; Worth Little, de- 
fensive back, N.C., and Aaron Black, hb, sr, Tex. 
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Deaf Prep Football '72 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
7530 Hampton Avenue #303, West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


Missouri shut out Wisconsin at Dela- 
van. Kansas blanked Missouri at Fulton, 
And Wisconsin upset Kansas in the last 
game for both teams held at Olathe. 


Had Wisconsin played against Michigan 
and Missouri over again, WSD would 
probably have beaten both by decisive 
margins. 

The Wisconsin Firebirds finished 6-2 for 
the year after dropping their first two 
games which happened to be with the 
schools for the deaf, Missouri and Michi- 
gan, due to mental mistakes and especially 
the injuries to the two key backs. The 
Firebird eleven went into the Michigan 
game at Flint without the services of 
Terry McCoy, fullback, and Randy Suhr, 
quarterback. Eventually the WSD team 
molded into a fine combination winning 
six straight games mostly with lopsided 
scores, and went 5-0 to win the Indian 
Trails conference championship. For the 
first time the wishbone formation was 
used. It proved to be fitting for the WSD 
team. 

The Firebird defense was_ especially 
outstanding in view of the Kansas record. 
Kansas had averaged 30 points per game, 
had a 7-1 record and was in the running 
for the No. 1 ranking in the nation among 
schools for the deaf. 


The Kansas Jackrabbits started the 
season with the goal of making the state 
playoffs and winning the National Deaf 
Prep Mythical title. To make the play- 
offs in Kansas it is necessary to play 
nine games to accumulate enough points 
to qualify and this rule took its toll. By 
not playing in a league, KSD found it 


Pie gate 


MUSTANG STAR—For his efforts on the football 
field, Craig Sellers, junior at Louisiana State School 
for the Deaf, was chosen to the District 4-A first 
team on both offense and defense and_ added to 
his laurels by being voted as the ‘Outstanding 
Player” in District 4-A for the 1972 football year— 
a real feat. He has been named to the USA squad 
in swimming going to Malmo, Sweden, this summer. 
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DEAF PREP FOOTBALL PLAYER OF THE YEAR 
—Gary Washington of Colorado School for the Deaf. 
He’s GREAT! 


difficult to come up with the ninth game 
but finally found a Class 2A (bigger than 
1A) team to play. However, to get them 
on the schedule it forced the Jackrabbits 
to end their season playing three games 
in eight days. This left very little time 
not only for preparation between games 
but also to recover from any injuries. On 
Saturday, October 28, 1972, the Jackrab- 
bits defeated Illinois 36-28. On Wednes- 
day, November 1, they defeated Jefferson 
West High, 12-6, and came back on Sat- 
urday, November 4, with Wisconsin and 
lost, 6-28. 

Wisconsin had a fine football team and 
we wouldn’t want to detract from its up- 
set win; however, we think it was the 
schedule as much as the Wisconsin eleven 
that defeated Kansas. In the game against 
Wisconsin the KSD Jackrabbits lost the 
services of their fine quarterback, Keith 
Trumble, with a broken leg in the first 
quarter. Also the last three games the 
"Rabbits played without David Ruberry, 
6-4 end, who cracked his shoulder in the 
Piper High game. These are things that 
must be overcome to be a winner but it’s 
tough to do with two days between each 
game. 


Piper was KSD’s only other defeat of 
the season. Piper had a fine team, losing 
only one game during the entire season. 
In that game the Jackrabbits led 8-7 go- 
ing into the final quarter. For a while 
it looked like KSD was going to emerge 
the winner but with seven minutes left 
on the clock things started happening. 
Ruberry was out with a shoulder sep- 
aration and KSD had two punts blocked 
deep in its territory with the Piper grid- 
ster coming through the new KSD inex- 
perienced end on both plays that led to 
two TDs for Piper. 


Kansas, nevertheless, had a very suc- 
cessful season with a 7-2 mark. The 
"Rabbits shut out their first four opponents 
and were ranked fourth in the State 
Class 1A division by the Kansas City Star. 

And Kansas and Wisconsin, each had a 
super backfield runner. Ed Redic, a pow- 
erful 6-1, 195-pound junior fullback, did 
an outstanding job for the KSD Jackrab- 
bits rolling up 1,034 yards rushing and 
a total offense figure of 1,397 yards. He 
had speed to go with his size and put it 
to good advantage, not only as a ball 
carrier but also as a blocker. Against 
lowa, Ed set a school and possibly a state 
record of 443 yards rushing. Included in 
this was a 95-yard touchdown run. He 
carried the ball 41 times against Iowa 
for a 10.8 yard per carry average. He 
caught nine passes for 226 yards and two 
TDs; intercepted one pass and returned 
it 52 yards for a touchdown; added an- 
other 82 yards in five kick returns; 
rushed for six more touchdowns. These 
figures are season totals. In short yard- 
age situations near the goal line KSD used 
him primarily as a blocker or decoy be- 
cause most teams would expect him to 
be the ball carrier. Ed really matured 
during the ‘72 season and we can specu- 
late on how good he may be next season. 

As for Terry McCoy, a Delavan prod- 
uct, he led the WSD offense with 11 touch- 
downs for 66 points and 717 yards in 56 
carries, a big 12.8 average, despite miss- 
ing three games with a broken thumb. 
His best single game effort netted 324 
yards in 11 carries and four TDs, which 
set a new WSD rushing record and was 
the best effort recorded in the state dur- 
ing the season. 

On the east coast Maryland and North 
Carolina beat Virginia, both games at 
Staunton, Va. And a late score by North 
Carolina deadlocked Maryland, 6-6, at 
Frederick. 


Bobby Michels of Indiana is small but deserves a 
berth on the 1972 All-America team. His ball han- 
dling as QB was slick and superb. His leadership 
on and off the field was inspiring. Although he 
was not a triple threat he scored 36 points and the 
hard way, too. As a runner he was quick and 
nimble. He was the ISD Orioles’ best defensive 
player playing outside linebacker. Even though he 
got battered and bruised all over he stayed in the 
game giving his heart out. And all that for a 135- 
pound, 5-5 player. 
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In the Maryland-North Carolina con- 
test rain poured throughout the first 
period and the running conditions were 
hazardous throughout the game. The 
slick ball caused five fumbles, two by 
Maryland Orioles and three by the NCSD 
Bears. 

When MSD’s Larry Kent ran the ball 
half the length of the field in the final 
play of the last game of the season against 
Brunswick High at Frederick, he and his 
teammates knew the run was capping 
the Orioles’ finest football season ever. 
And this was Don Phelps’ first year as 
MSD head grid mentor. He was an All- 
American center on the National Cham- 
pion Illinois Tiger squad in 1955. 

The 14-6 victory over Brunswick means 
the Orioles finished the year with a 3-4-1 
record. It marked the first time that 
Maryland has ever won more than one 
game in a season. It also marked the 
first time that MSD has ever beaten a 
hearing high school at home and the first 
victory in their four-year rivalry with 
Brunswick. 

For Kent there was personal satisfac- 
tion. It was the first time in his four- 
year career at MSD that the defensive 
tackle ever scored a touchdown. It came 
on the last play of his high school career. 
He picked up a Brunswick fumble just 
before the final whistle and, with the aid 
of a good block by Mark Ames, rambled 
into the end zone 54 yards away although 
at times it looked as if the 5-11, 235- 
pounder might run out of gas. 

When the American School for the Deaf 
Tigers came to Frederick to play against 
the MSD Orioles, they proved it had one 
of the top deaf prep elevens in the nation. 

The ASD Tigers, coached by Al Cou- 
then, had a sparkling 6-1 season. They 
defeated Mount Everett High, 40-6; Mari- 
anapolis High 50-0; Windham Tech High, 
22-14; Maryland Deaf, 54-14; Pennsyl- 
vania Deaf 28-12; and Cheshire High, 
24-14, while losing only one game to 
Avons Old Farms School, 6-38. 


Supported by a strong line, the power- 
ful ASD rushing attack gained 1,635 yards 
in seven games for an average of 233.6 
yards each game, but passed for a total 
of only 175 yards because of a power- 
ful running attack. 


VIKING STANDOUTS—These fine four seniors gave Tennessee School for the Deaf the best Winning record among deaf p 
: Larry Belle, 6-0, 170 tailback; Charles Browning, 5-11, 195 center and middle guard; 


1972 campaign (8-2). Left to right 
Ronald Bell, 6-1, 170 swing back and flanker. 
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COLORADO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF had its second straight undefeated season in eigh 


Willie Moers, Ernest Johnson. 


The fact that the high scoring ASD Ti- 
gers weren’t the leaders in the offensive 
department was a surprise. Alabama held 
the top rung of the ladder in that de- 
partment, rushing and passing, with an 
average of 582.2 yards in 10 contests. The 
remainder of the pack was nowhere near 
the frontrunner with Tennessee, the top 
scoring team, heading the charge with 
a norm of 313.4. Kansas picked up 300.2 
yards. Wisconsin followed with 281.1; 
Michigan held down the fifth post with 
264.1 and American was sixth with 258.5. 
In the rushing department Alabama was 
first with a 414.6 average, while Ameri- 
can was second with 233.6 and Missouri, 
third, 230.6. In passing Alabama was 
tops with an average of 167.6 yards per 
game, followed by Michigan with a 126.9 
average. 

American put up a remarkable defense 
in both the yards and point averages. 
The Tigers limited their seven foes to 
181.3 yards per game. Kansas ranked sec- 
ond with a 191.1 yard average with Ten- 
nessee number three in defense with a 
198.3 average. Wisconsin was fourth with 
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ike Martuello, 
Teacher Bill Melton, Assistant Coach Rick Wellington. 


ames, and 
In the last two years the Bulldogs 


FOURTH ROW—Rex Engstrom, Kirk Von Loh, 


a 199.0 yard per game average and Texas 
fifth, 204.1. 

Earl Roberts sat out the ‘72 season. 
The 52-year-old Roberts, who has been 
at the Michigan Tartars’ grid helm for 
the past 29 years, suffered a coronary 
the first week of September and was 
taken to St. Joseph’s Hospital in Flint. 
Apparently the attack wasn’t too severe; 
however, he was out of football during 
the ‘72 campaign. He may be able to 
return as track coach in the spring. 

Lacey Bernard, who was Roberts’ No. 
1 assistant the past 15 years, took over 
as head coach for the 1972 season. He 
did well as his Tartars posted a fine 5-4 
record. In 1971 MSD was winless in eight 
games. Two reasons for the Tartars’ big 
improvement were halfback Narcella Mc- 
Cracklin and quarterback Jerry Beaver. 

Lacey Bernard has seen a lot of foot- 
ball as a former all-stater at Central 
High in Flint and member of Michigan 
State grid team. When he says there are 
two good football players at Michigan 
School for the Deaf, you have to be- 
lieve him. 


Lael é Bis. 


rep schools in the nation during the 
arion Whaley, 6-0, 220 tackle, and 
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The statistics of Narcella McCracklin 
and Jerry Beaver were very convincing 
as a senior tandem and an important cog 
in the Tartars’ winning season which in- 
cluded a 3-2 record, good for third place 
in the Motor Valley Conference. 

The 5-foot-10,  160-pound McCracklin 
rushed for 766 yards in only 82 carries 
for a whopping 9.3 average per crack. 
He had 15 touchdowns (six over 40 yards) 
and hauled in 25 passes for 423 yards. 
Altogether he garnered 1,189 yards total 
offense. He also returned 20 kickoffs for 
402 yards. Offensively, Coach Bernard 
categorized Narcella with Anson Mitchell 
an all-stater for MSD in 1962. 

The 6-foot, 170-pound Beaver completed 
61 of 126 pass attempts and 1,092 yards 
and nine touchdowns. 

Both McCracklin and Beaver made the 
all-conference first team as well as hon- 
orable mention on the all-state squad. 

In the game between Tennessee and 
Alabama in Knoxville, TSD’s inability to 
defend against the pass proved to be 
very costly as it allowed the ASD Silent 
Warriors to post a 28-27 victory in the 
1972 homecoming battle. This game might 
just go down as the National Deaf Prep 
Game of the Year. 

A stout defense against the run shut off 
all running attempts by Alabama. This 
turned out to be the undoing to TSD as 
Alabama rode the fine throwing arm of 
quarterback Mark Windham to victory. 

The Vikings held Alabama to a near 
29 total yards on the ground for the en- 
tire game but found themselves com- 
pletely at loss in their attempt to stop 
passes as the Warriors built up a total 
of 271 yards in the air. 

The first score of the afternoon came 
on a three-yard pass from Windham to 
end Aaron Carroll. The points after touch- 
down were scored again on the passing 
combination of Windham to Carroll, mak- 
ing it 8-0. 

The Vikings wasted little time in a 
comeback as William Butler fielded the 
ensuing kickoff and set sail for an 85-yard 
return to put the Vikings back in the 
running. The attempted run for the extra 
points failed and the score remained Ala- 
bama 8, Tennessee 6. 

After holding the Warriors, the Vikings 
again took charge and promptly proceeded 
to march to their second touchdown of 
the game. This score came on a 5-yard 


end sweep by fleet Larry Belle and Steve 


Playing with an additional handicap, this boy de- 
serves to be on the All-American squad because 
of his brilliant kicking performance. STEVE KEY, 
Tennessee School for the Deaf’s kicking specialist, 
booted 20 extra points and a 30-yard field goal 
during the 1972 season. 


Key’s extra point made it Tennessee 13, 
Alabama 8. 

Early in the second frame Alabama 
again went to the air. Windham hit his 
other end, Jerry Smith, with a five-yard 
scoring pass. A halfback pass from Terry 
Thorston to Carroll put Alabama ahead, 
16-13. 

After holding Alabama to minus yards 
on the ground the Vikings trapped Wind- 
ham in his own end zone on an attempted 
pass for a safety just before the first 
half ended, Alabama 16, Tennessee 15. 

Alabama again came out throwing in 
the third quarter and again marched to 
a touchdown with the score coming on 
an eight-yard pass from Windham to 
Jerry Smith. The extra point pass failed 
and Alabama led, 22-15. 

A sustained ground attack enabled the 
Vikings to march to their third touch- 
down midway through the third frame. 
The score came on a one-yard dive by 
fullback William Sangster. The extra 
point run failed and Alabama maintained 
its 22-21 lead. 

With the time running out in the fourth 
quarter things looked dark indeed for the 
Vikings as Alabama again rode the throw- 
ing arm of Mark Windham to pay dirt. 
The Alabama drive covered 52 yards, 51 


WISCONSIN SENIORS—Named to the Indian Trails All-conference football first team were, left to right: 


end; Phil Allen, 180-Ib. fullback and linebacker; Tom 
propel the Wisconsin School for the Deaf Firebirds to a second straight winning season. 


Armato, 155-Ib. 


ing a 5-0 mark in conference play and a 28-6 upset win over Kansas School for the Deaf. 
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halfback and Bruce Kolb, 160-Ib. 


of them coming on passes, and the final 
yard on a dive by Windham. The extra 
point pass failed and the score stood at 
Alabama 28, Tennessee 21. 

The Vikings were not through, however, 
and scored with only 1 minute and 23 
seconds remaining. The big play of this: 
drive was the scoring pass of 35 yards 
from Steve Harrison to Ronald Bell. 

The Vikings did not choose to go for a 
tie. An end around play was called and 
was set up perfectly except for the fact 
that the ball was fumbled. End Kenneth 
Beasley picked up the fumble and made 
a great effort to get into the end zone 
only to be trapped on the sideline at the 
one yard line. 

Following this TSD-ASD game, the Vi- 
kings concentrated on their pass defense 
and proceeded to win five straight games. 
Tennessee was 8-2 in the season play, best 
in the nation among schools for the deaf. 
Alabama was 7-3. 

The Alabama Warriors had 5,822 yards. 
total offense but they gave up 2,910 yards. 
to 10 opponents. Quarterback Mark Wind- 
kam led the passing attack with 1,507 
yards on 129 completions in 192 attempts. 
He also rushed for 392 yards and 8 touch- 
downs. Terry Thomas, a speedy halfback, 
accounted for 1,095 yards rushing on 144 
carries, and scored 118 points on 18 touch- 
downs. 

Tennessee had a fine running back in 
6-0, 170-pound senior Larry Belle. He 
had 113 rushing attempts for a total of 
1,171 yards and a 9.8 yard average. He 
scored 11 touchdowns, mostly on long 
runs because the defense usually keyed 
on him and TSD went to other players 
near the goal. 

Louisiana showed great improvement 
under its new coach, Jess Freeman King, 
who also serves as supervising teacher of 
health and physical education department 
at LSSD. He tutored the Mustangs to a 
fine 5-6 year. Craig Sellers of Louisiana 
would be a hard player to overlook. He 
was named the Outstanding Player on 
the All-District 4-A high school football 
team selected by league coaches. Sellers 
also made the all-district defensive first 
team. 


Hugo Schunhoff and Dick Brill did listen! 
On Saturday, November 18, 1972, a mem- 
orab!e football game was played when 
the two residential schools for the deaf 
in California met on the gridiron for the 
first time. 


Terry McCoy, 165-Ib. halfback; Lou Volpintesta, 170-Ib. 
, offensive guard 
After losing the first two games, they won six straight games includ- 


and defensive tackle. They helped 
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WINNERS—These players won the BIG GAME for the Riverside Cubs in their meeting with the Berkeley 


iO, 


Eagles for the first time on the gridiron, triumphing 20-6, for the first California Deaf Prep title. 


to right: 
halfback, 


and Mike Farnady, 6-0, 
Seymour Bernstein, assistant football 
coach at CSDR, already wrote a very 
interesting account of this historic game. 
“The long-anticipated football game was 
played on the Riverside Field. A SRO 
crowd of over a thousand football fans 
was not disappointed with the fireworks 
supplied by these two fine teams. 

“The fighting Cubs of the Riverside 
S:hool notched a hard-earned 20-6 victory 
over the invading Eagles of the Berkeley 
School. Both teams played an old fash- 
ioned exciting brand of football showing 
great intensity in their blocking and 
tackling. Coach Pete Lanzi and Coach 
Ken Norton (he’s back after a brief re- 
tirement) matched their wits and strate- 
gies and coaxed their teams to play their 


‘it basbCo8S 


Left 


Mike Adams, 6-4, 190-pound senior center and middle guard; Keith Brown, 5-8, 140-pound junior 
150-pound sophomore quarterback. 


hearts out. In all, they played a beau- 
tiful football game...” 

For the season Riverside was 5-4 over- 
all. Coach Pete Lanzi developed three 
outstanding players...one a_ senior, 
one a junior and one a sophomore. Be- 
sides Ed Redic of Kansas, Larry Belle of 
Tennessee, Terry Thomas and Mark Wind- 
ham, both of Alabama, Narceila Mc- 
Cracklin and Jerry Beaver, both of Michi- 
gan, and Craig Sellers of-Louisiana, Keith 
Brown of Riverside was the other deaf 
prepster who gained more than _ 1,000 
yards. 

A 6-4, 190-pound senior, Mike Adams 
is CSDR’s current contribution to a tra- 
dition of good big deaf prep football line- 
men. He played both ways in every game 


HEADQUARTERS: AAAD Registration .......- $ 1.00 

RECOUNON cn. eee 4.00 

STATLER HILTON Hall of Fame Luncheon -.- 10.00 

HOTEL Preliminary Games -....-- 5.00 

1914 Commerce Ave. Semi-Final Games --...--- 6.00 

Championship Games .----- 7.00 

Grand:Ball’-i cos) = Shee 10.00 

GYMNASIUM: Souvenir Program Book _.. 2.00 
MEMORIAL there. 

; WOrel | csascenucescuceece 45.00 

AUDITORIUM Combination Ticket ____ 26.00 

(Dallas Convention — 

Center) YOU SAVE $19.00 


SPECIAL COMBINATION TICKET ORDER 


Special rate combination ticket is $21.00 if you order it before 


March 23, 1973 and you SAVE $24.00. After March 23, 1973, 
the combination ticket is $26.00. A big bargain to buy a spe- 
cial rate combination ticket now before March 23, 1973. 
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29th Annual 


American Athletic Association Of The Deaf 


National Basketball Tournament 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


April 4-7, 1973 


Texas where everything is big! This AAAD 
Tournament will be “Texas-style.” See you 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE: 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN: 


Gene E. Carr 
5750 W. Hanover 
Dallas, Texas 75209 


VICE CHAIRMAN: 
Allan Bubeck, 
P.O. Box 931 
Richardson, Texas 75080 


and was also selected all-league first 
team, and also picked for the County All- 
Star game. 

Riverside had a fine sophomore quar- 
terback in Mike Farnady, 16, number 1 
scholastically in high school. He’s 6-0 tall 
and weighs 155 pounds. 

Washington School for the Deaf Ter- 
riers had a spirited group, probably the 
last to play league ball. Beginning with 
the ‘73’. season WSD again will be in- 
dependent. The size of the schools the 
Terriers are playing is too great for 
them to handle. 

Leo Bond of Minnesota is always a 
familiar sight whether it be on the foot- 
ball team or in track competition. He 
played halfback for the first time in the 
last game of the season just to see what 
he could do at this position and he did 
remarkably great and was chosen on the 
Minneapolis WCCO Team of the Week. 
In the season finale Bond, a junior, rushed 
for 107 yards in seven carries and caught 
touchdown passes of 48 and 52 yards to 
pace the Minnesota School for the Deaf to 
a 36-0 triumph over Randolph High, giv- 
ing Coach Ron Mitchell and his Trojan 
squad a 5-2-1 record, their best finish 
since 1961. 

Minnesota also had a player who gained 
more than 1,000 yards, Mike Cashman, 
5-11, 170-pound senior quarterback. He 


rushed for 357 yards on 51 attempts for 
a 7.0 average and completed 41 of 93 
passes for 664 yards for a total of 1,021 
offensive yards. 


HOWDY!! 


Us deaf cowboys want to welcome all the 
Deaf American readers to come down to 


TICKET CHAIRMAN: 
John Olver 
7510 Larchview 
Dallas, Texas 75240 


HOTEL CHAIRMAN: 
Jt: Bill D. Collins, Sr. 
3065 Albany Drive 
Mesquite, Texas 75149 
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Illinois, Indiana and Texas are always 
tough when they play against schools for 
the deaf. Only Texas had a winning sea- 
son, 5-4. The TSD Rangers have not 
had a losing season since Billy Snowden 
has been at the grid helm. In 1970, 
they finished 5-5 and in 1971 they were 
4-4-1. 

Another coaching change during the ’72 
campaign came when Marvin Tuttle, head 
football mentor at North Carolina School 
for the Deaf for nine years, resigned less 
than a week before the Bears were to 
begin practice. Harold Deuel, who has 
been on the NCSD coaching staff since 
1966 and who has coached highly suc- 
cessful wrestling teams for the last four 
seasons, was appointed as head football 
coach. 

Deuel, born in Sedalia, Mo., and a 
graduate of Missouri School for the Deaf, 
went to Gallaudet College where he ma- 
jored in math and minored in PE. 

He taught at the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf for three years and coached 
basketball and track. 

Devel’s debut as head grid mentor was 
a satisfactory one as his NCSD Bears 
were 5-4-1 in season play. 

Arkansas, a young team, won only one 
game. It had an all-conference player in 
Clavin Steverson, 6-0, 165-pound tailback 
who rushed for a total of 1,084 yards in 
nine games and scored 14 touchdowns. 

Gary Washington, Colorado School for 
the Deaf’s stellar Bulldog, was one of the 
eight members of the offense which com- 
bined with the brilliant defensive unit to 


post its SECOND STRAIGHT UNBEATEN 
AND UNTIED REGULAR SEASON, win- 
ning all eight games. 

Washington was the state’s leading 8- 
man scorer with 186 points via 1,700 yards 
rushing with 224 carries and 30 touch- 
downs. Washington wasn’t the entire Bull- 
dog attack. David Von Feldt accounted 
for 56 CSD points of his own and 599 yards 
rushing. As a team, the Bulldogs of 
Coach Joe Sisneros tallied 3,011 yards. 

CSD tallied 292 points while allowing 
the opponents only 44. Washington also 
led in the pass-receiving statistics with 
249 yards. Quarterback Joel Jordon threw 
for 36 completions in 94 attempts good for 
490 yards. 

Defensively, the Red and White picked 
up 15 enemy-dropped balls, intercepted 
four passes and held the opposition to 
only 764 yards in eight games. 

Colorado’s 1972 record: 


CSD Opp. 
34—Custer County High School _...-_-- 8 
34—Falcon: High :School. ...-..sscs222-2 0 
49—Miami High School ___....-.------ 6 
25—Elizabeth High School -..-....-_-- 18 
44--Silma High School -......-.-.---- 12 
30—Cripple Creek High School --.---_-- 0 


40—Calhan High School __...-_-__-_---- 0 
36—Ellicott High School 
292 44 
In the playoffs for the state champion- 
ship, CSD came from a 36-22 deficit to 
record an overtime victory over Custer 
County High School, 42-36, to advance 
to the semifinals of the Class A eight- 


man division. The win was the ninth 
in a row for Coach Joe Sisneros’ Bull- 
dogs, who captured the Black Forest 
League title just a week prior to this 
quarterfinal contest. 

Gary Washington ran for 262 yards 
and scored 20 points to pace the Bull- 
dogs. He scored on touchdown runs of 
65, 35 and two yards while adding one 
PAT run. 

Three inches more and the CSD Bull- 
dogs might have won their semifinal 
playoff affair but fell to visiting Flagler 
High School, 36-30. 

Gary Washington, tabbed by LETTER- 
MAN, magazine for high school athletes, 
as a national All-American, rushed for 
254 yards, caught two passes for 30 yards, 
completed a pass for 67 yards and ran 
back four kicks for 110 yards. It was 
an outstanding effort for the senior in 
his last prep game as he scored 12 
points and threw for one PAT. 

The Deaf Prep Football ’72 records: 


EAST W L T Pts. Op. 
American (Conn.) ..6 1 0 224 98 
Mt: Airy (Pa): <sce0 2° 5 0 62 108 
Maryland _....------ 3 4 1 80 195 
Virginia: 22 232aceen8 2% 0. 108: °221 
CENTRAL 

Michigan ..........-- 5 4 0 182 179 
Wisconsin ........-_- 6 2 0 216 104 
Mana cess osectes 4° 5-0 Bo8* -2LL 
MNOS? 2.2e25 224-2262 18 Oe 210" - 229 
St: Rita: (Ohio) <<. Ou “9% 0 82 310 
WKCNTUCKYi.s acc ccaane 0 5 0 52 222 


THE XI WORLD GAMES FOR DEAF AT MALMO, SWEDEN 


INTERPRET-TOURS With RUTH SKINNER 


SCAMAMMAVIA 29 vas viv 1, 1973, vevantuee 


From New York: $1,540.00 


From Los Angeles or San Francisco: 


SEE WHAT WE ARE OFFERING: 
e At Edinburgh, Scotland, “Scottish Pub” with 


dinner. 


¢ At Bergen, Norway, Evening Folklore Tour with 


dinner. 


e At Stockholm, Sweden, will visit ship “Wasa.” 
e Viking style picnic lunch along stream at Briks- 


dal Glacier. 


* Horse buggy at Briksdal Glacier. 
¢ 3-day Fairy Tale Tour of Denmark. 


$1,640.00 


A PROFESSIONAL R.I.D. INTERPRETER 
WILL ACCOMPANY THE GROUP. 


CAROLINE PRESTON 


¢ 6-day Tour of the fjords. 
e Farewell dinner at Tivoli Gardens. 


e And many other things, too. 


¢ Overnight boat trip, Scotland to Norway. 


e Train from Oslo to Stockholm. 


¢ Private motor coach, etc. 
e Ask for brochure now. 


¢ Party limited to 36 people. 


* Only a few vacancies left, so hurry with your 
reservations. 


ee ee ee ee ee te ee ee ee SS Se St SS cS eet et cet oe 


ENCINO TRAVEL SERVICE, INC., 17260 Ventura Blvd., Encino, Ca. 91316 


Please reserve space for myself and 
parting July 1, 1973, from Los Angeles and New York and returning on July 29, 1973. 


ENCLOSED IS MY DEPOSIT FOR 


others on THE 


($100.09 PER PERSON) 


GUY 808: seven oculest. sacc cee c eee oes 


INTERPRET TOURS to. Scotland and Scandinavia, de- 
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MIDWEST 

Minnesota _......._-- 5 2 1 146 90 
Kansas, ss... 52 <! 7 2 0 245 89 
MISSOUTI: 2222cccecac0 5 3 0 168 97 
1OWa ieee bre be ce 38 6 0 182 -250 
SOUTHEAST 

Alabama, stncancccccs 7 38 O 294 153 
Tennessee ____------ 8 2 '0 817° 189 
North Carolina _.__- 5 4 0 153 150 
South Carolina ____- 3° 36;- 10 94 162 
Florida: .csccsucsecasc 

[ercle) 24 i: a es ee a 

SOUTHWEST 

ORAS! 5.026 uu ecaceeae 5 4 0 183 149 
Louisiana -.....-.--. 5 6 0 142 259 
Arkansas __..---_.-.- 1: of hE - 210 
Oklahoma _________- 0 9 O 
FARWEST 

Riverside (Calif.) ...5 4 0 147 172 
Washington ____.___- 3D. 40) 2126: 162 
Berkeley (Calif.) ...3 5 1 154 169 


Interschool for the deaf football games 
during the ’72 campaign: 

North Carolina 16, Virginia 0 

Maryland 22, Virginia 16 

North Carolina 6, Maryland 6 (tie) 

American 28, Mt. Airy 12 

AMERICAN 54, MARYLAND 14 


Michigan 22, Wisconsin 8 
Missouri 16, Wisconsin 0 
Kansas 52, Iowa 6 

Kansas 12, Missouri 0 
WISCONSIN 28, KANSAS 6 


Tennessee 26, South Carolina 6 
North Carolina 30, South Carolina 8 
Alabama 22, South Carolina 8 

South Carolina 18, Georgia 0 

North Carolina 30, Georgia 7 
Alabama 42, Georgia 6 

South Carolina 14, Florida 0 
ALABAMA 28, TENNESSEE 27 


Michigan 28, St. Rita 16 
Indiana 28, St. Rita 8 
Indiana 42, Kentucky 12 
Tennessee 50, Kentucky 12 
Tennessee 46, St. Rita 16 
KANSAS 36, ILLINOIS 28 


Kansas 59, Oklahoma 0 
Missouri 42, Oklahoma 6 
Arkansas 38, Oklahoma 0 
Texas 46, Oklahoma 0 
Louisiana 14, Arkansas 12 
TEXAS 22, LOUISIANA 14 
RIVERSIDE 20, BERKELEY 6 


G TD PAT Pts 

Top individual scorers: 
Terry Thomas, hb, Ala. _..10 18 
Keith Brown, hb, River. ... 9 16 
Narcella McCracklin, Mich. 9 15 8 98 


Craig Sellers, qb, La. .___-- 10 18 8 & 
Clavin Steverson, hb, Ark.. 9 14 0 84 
Jerry Smith, e, Ala. __.___. 10 10 20 80 


Larry Thompson, hb, Tex... 9 10 14 74 
Ed Redic, fb; Kany ..o2...2. 9 9 16 70 
Terry McCoy, hb, Wis. ....8 11 0 66 
Larry Belle, hb, Tenn. 0 
Mark Dean, fb, Ind. ______- 6 9 8 
Kenneth Landrus, qb, Wash. 8 10 2 62 
Ronald Bell, hb, Tenn. ....10 9 4 
Doug Joy, hb, Kan. __..___- 9 8 10 
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Leo Bond III, e, Minn. ....8 9 2 56 
Billy Elliott, e, Va. __..___. 9) Br 22™ 252 
Sheldon Batiste, hb, Berk... 9 8 2 50 
Bobby Morris, hb, Mo. _...8 6 14 50 
Walter Rusin, fb, Amer. ...7 8 2 50 
Mark Windham, qb, Ala. ..10 8 2 50 


When Steve Key kicked his first extra 
point in 1971 at Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, there was a prolonged celebration 
on the Viking bench. 

Amid much handshaking and backslap- 
ping, several excited players raced out 
and carried Steve off the field. No cham- 
pionship hinged on the kick. It wasn’t 
even significant in the final score. Steve 
Key, then as now, has a lot of people 
pulling for him. 

“We beat Kentucky School for the Deaf 
in 1971, 49-12, when Steve got that first 
extra point,’ recalled Coach Mike Slater. 
“The other players were overjoyed. In 
my four years at TSD, I’ve never seen 
anyone else carried off the field.’ 

Key, deaf and with deformed hands 
and arms, was team manager when the 
1971 season opened. ‘“‘He started kicking 
on his own,” said Slater, ‘“‘and finally 
asked if I would let him try for an extra 
point in one of our games. Steve kicked 
three of seven a year ago and made 20 
extra points and one 30-yard field goal 
during the recent 1972 grid campaign.” 

The coach considers Key an inspiration 
not only to TSD students but to young- 
sters at other schools as well. ‘‘When 
we go away from home to play football, 
the kids are always aware of Steve Key,” 
Slater said. ‘‘They realize that here is 
a boy who, despite multiple handicaps, 
has made a place for himself on the 
football team. He’s a participant, not a 
spectator. Steve’s presence, I believe, in- 
spires others, bringing out the best in 
them.”’ 

Since TSD had a fine season and Steve 
Key is the best deaf placekicker in the 
country, we are very glad to have him 
on our All-American Deaf Prep Eleven 
as a placement specialist. 


& 


:25 a.m. Mrs, 
Mrs. Oliver Childress. 
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NEW ORLEANS TELEVISION INTERPRETER—Mrs. Janie Powell, shown here with Reporter Bill Stanley, 
interprets for deaf viewers of WDSU-TV, New Orleans, La. 
: Powell, an interpreter on the staff of Delgado Junior College, has deaf parents, Mr. and 


And Steve Key has a new fan... 
Richard Nixon! 


Steve really was puzzled when he got a 
letter last fall from the White House. 
You should have seen his eyes pop open 
when he read the letter. It was a Presi- 
dential citation. He was featured in a 
News-Sentinel story. The President saw 
the story and wrote this note to Steve: 
“...I was delighted to read in a re- 
cent news story about your place-kicking 
successes this season. This is good news 
indeed and you may be certain I am 
among your friends wishing you many 
more kicks right through the uprights.’ 
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Honors of the ’72 season... 


NATIONAL CHAMPION — American 
School for the Deaf Tigers. There was 
no outstanding player on the team, but 
their four top backs got excellent help 
when it came to opening the holes. The 
line was BIG and POWERFUL. 


COACH OF THE YEAR—Pete Lanzi of 
California School for the Deaf at River- 
side. He’s done an outstanding job in 
developing several players into top-rated 
gridsters. His 12-year-record at CSDR 
was 50-47-1. 


PLAYER OF THE YEAR—Gary Wash- 
ington of Colorado School for the Deaf. 
True he played 8-man football, but he 
was named all-conference, all-city, all- 
state, All-American, both 8-man and 11- 
man, and this was in competition with 
kids who can hear to play the game. 
He received the usual overflow of mail 
from colleges that any top high school 
athlete gets. 


Washington’s fame grew every week 
when he was on the football field and 
participating in track. At this writing 
they are now talking about his feats on 
the basketball court. He is averaging 22 
points and 23 rebounds per game with 
his Bulldog five undefeated in the first 
five games and rated fourth in state 
Class A by AP. 


p 


The telecast has interpreting weekdays, at 
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ly by the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


RID EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Carl J. Kirchner, President 
Celia Warshawsky, Vice President 
Lucile Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer 


National Certification Continues 


Eleven more RID chapters have sched- 
uled evaluation dates in February and 
March, with more scheduling anticipated 
for March. 

Thus far 58 interpreters have met the 
requirements for the Comprehensive Skills 
Certificate; nineteen for the Expressive 
Interpreting Certificate; sixteen for the 
Expressive Translating Certificate; and 
thirty-three for the Reverse Skills Cer- 
tificate. 


New Chapter 


The RID welcomes the New Jersey RID 
into its family of chapters. 

Board Member John Shipman assisted 
the chapter at its founding meeting in 
November. The new chapter is headed 
by President Thomas Penrose. 


Language Bank 


The RID national office recently re- 
ceived a call from Ed Page of the Mary- 
land chapter of the American Automobile 
Association requesting a list of Maryland 
interpreters for its Language Bank. 

Mr. Page explained that most local 
AAA’s maintain a list of interpreters for 
several foreign languages, and he wanted 
to include sign language in the Mary- 
land ciub’s Language Bank. 

The Maryland AAA has color-coded in- 
dex cards indicating hours of availability 
and foreign language for each interpreter 
—a white card for those available during 
the day and a blue card for those avail- 
able during the night. Consequently, an 
interpreter available 24 hours a day will 
be listed on two cards. 

Requests for emergency interpreters 
come from police stations, airports, hos- 
pitals, ete. 

The interpreter’s name is never given 
out. Rather, the interpreter, if interested 
in the job, calls the agency requesting the 
interpreter. 

Make sure your local AAA and/or police 
departments and hospitals have a direc- 
tory of interpreters for the deaf in your 
city. 


This month interprenews is featuring 
the Texas Society of Interpreters for the 
Deaf. News about the chapter was writ- 
ten by President Mary Redman. 
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Miss Jane Beale, Editor 


John Shipman, Board Member 
Ralph Neesam, Board Member 


The Texas Society of Interpreters for 
the Deaf (TSID) is approaching its tenth 
anniversary. It was founded by a group 
of 25 charter members in Dallas on No- 
vember 16, 1963. Our membership has 
grown over those 10 years to approxi- 
mately 250 at this time. 

The founders felt that it would benefit 
deaf people and interpreters alike if all 
interpreters could get together to ex- 
change ideas, opinions and interpreting 
experiences. 

TSID has a yearly convention where 
the interpreters have an opportunity to 
gather and have fellowship. Workshops 
on court room interpreting, mental health, 
vozational rehabilitation and community 
services have been conducted as part of 
the convention programs to upgrade the 
quality of interpreters. This year’s con- 
vention will be held April 6-7, 1973, in 
Waco. 

The current TSID officers are Mary 
Redman, president; Carole Davis, first 
vice president; Jean Cooper, second vice 
president; Lil Browning, third vice presi- 
dent; Wally Capps, treasurer; Jack Reily, 
parliamentarian; Margaret Epperson, his- 
torian; Elizabeth Carlton, Jack Hensley, 
Barbara Lee and Opal Piercy, Advisory 
Board. 

We are currently organizing commit- 
tees to work in the various geographic 
areas of the state that have not been rep- 
resented in the past. Setting up the RID 
certification program for the State of 
Texas demands many hours of planning. 
Other activities include organizing of 
workshops throughout the year for train- 
ing interpreters and preparing lists of 
qualified interpreters for courts and med- 
ical societies. 

One of our members, Menefee Holdren, 
has been working for the past year with 
a twenty-three-year-old deaf-blind man at 
the Houston Lighthouse for the Blind. 
When she began to work with him, he 
had a manual vocabulary of only 10 words. 

Two months later, he had learned some 
200 manual signs, learned to count from 
1 to 25 and learned to tell time. Since 
he has gained a means of communication, 
he has been able to enter an adult job 
training program to prepare him for one 
of the Lighthouse industries. 

Mrs. Holdren has also been teaching 


CONSULTANT 


Edna P. Adler, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 


sign language to the boy’s family and 
personnel of the Lighthouse for the Blind. 

In March 1972, the United Nations Task 
Force meeting to develop a_ technical 
assistance manual on deafness for de- 
veloping countries was held in Rome, 
Italy. Shirley Pacetti of Houston attended 
the meetings as the interpreter for Fred- 
erick C. Schreiber, NAD Executive Sec- 
retary, and Mervin Garretson, principal 
of the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Hearing and deaf participants from 16 
countries attended the meetings. The 
meetings -were conducted in English, 
French and Italian with interpretation in 
the International Language of Signs used 
for the deaf participants. 

Following the meetings, Mrs. Pacetti 
accompanied Mr. Schreiber to Yugosiavia, 
Switzerland, Germany and England to 
visit schoo's for the deaf and speak to 
deaf audiences. A follow-up Task Force 
meeting was held in December 1972 in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Mrs. Pacetti once 
again accompanied Mr. Schreiber and Mr. 
Garretson to these meetings as their in- 
terpreter. 

TSID was represented at the National 
Evaiuation Workshop by Shirley Pacetti 
of Houston. Three other TSID members 
aiso attended the evaluation workshop as 
representatives of other organizations— 
Lucille Maxwell, Houston; Elizabeth Carl- 
ton, Dallas; and Jonnie Duncan, Terrell. 
All four Texas interpreters passed the 
evaluation examination. Texas is very 
proud to be one of the few states to wel- 
come home four certified interpreters 
from the Memphis Workshop. 

Mrs. Pacetti is in the process of select- 
ing the evaluation team that will admin- 
ister the evaluations for TSID. The eval- 
uation effort will be shared by TSID and 
the Greater Houston Interpreters for the 
Deaf (GHID). Lucille Maxwell heads the 
evaluation planning in Houston. 

We are hoping that Texas will be able 
to boast at least 50 nationally certified 
interpreters by the end of May 1973. 

The Texas Society of Interpreters for 
the Deaf has scheduled its third statewide 
classification for regular members Jan- 
uary 19-29, 1973, at a workshop to be 
held in Dalias at Callier Hearing and 
Speech Center. TSID offers two levels 
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of classification—basic and general. Each 
level consists of both written and prac- 
tical portions. 


The written portions are based on in- 
formation taken from Interpreting for 
Deaf People. At the time the member 
takes the written portion, a fee of fifty 
cents is collected from him to help defray 
production cost involved. 


The practical portion involves a dem- 
onstration of interpreting skills by the 
member. A panel of five evaluators, in- 
cluding one or more deaf people, scores 
the person being classified. 


The classification committee then scores 
the written examination, tabulates the 
scores on the evaluators’ forms and marks 
a profile sheet. The committee furnishes 
the member with the profile sheet and 
informs him of the results of both por- 
tions. A member receives a certificate 
of skill classification when he passes both 
portions of a level. 


A member may request classification 
through his local chapter (Texas has four 
—SOMA, Dallas; HOTAID, Waco; GHID, 
Houston; Golden Triangle, Beaumont.) If 
a member does not pass both portions 
of the level he seeks, he may request re- 
classification. 


The classification committee makes it- 
self available to the local chapters when- 
ever the chapter has 10 or more TSID 
regular members in its area who request 
classification. All TSID regular members 
are welcome at statewide classification 
programs. 


TSID requires its members to hold cer- 
tificates of basic skills prior to request- 
ing general skill classification. As of the 
end of 1972, 49 members hold certificates 
of Basic Interpreting Skills and four 
members have Certificates of General 
Interpreting Skill. 


TSID is preparing to use the national 
RID certification materials. Members who 
request RID evaluations do not need to 
achieve TSID basic and general skill 
classifications first. TSID feels that the 
RID evaluation is primarily for those 
who are doing professional interpreting. 
TSID’s own basic and general levels are 
tools for learning and a broadening ex- 
perience for most of its members. 


Letter to the Editor | 


Dear Editor: 


Your recent editorial broaching a pos- 
sible undertaking by the NAD to stand- 
ardize the American Language of Signs 
was perhaps more shortsighted than well- 
meaning. 

Standardization in the linguistic field? 
Never! And unthinkable, to say the least. 
In my book it is a pretext leading to pit- 
falls such as thought control and _ sup- 
pression of creativity. Words (and signs, 
too) come and go, but in no way do they 
require official sanction for usage. No 
extent of dictatorial powers can _ stand- 
ardize them or control coinage of new 
words—and new signs for this matter. 
Many readers may recall attempts by 
purists some 20 years ago to kick ‘“‘final- 
ize’ out of existence. Where is this word 
now? Very much alive in any up-to-date 
unabridged dictionary. 


Now, what is all this talk about Ames- 
lan as a language in its own right; there- 
fore, it should not be tampered with? 
Were we to restore the language to its 
original state, there wouldn’t be much 
of language left after excluding signs em- 
ploying lead letters of the English alpha- 
bet, such as: water, honor, aunt, blue, 
law, yesterday ... to name a few. The 
‘“‘de-improvement’’ would be devastatingly 
complete after doing away with finger- 
spelling and all traces of English. It would 
then become such an inept vehicle for 
meaningful communication that the lit- 
erates among us would find themselves 
better off communicating orally. 


Ameslan, only 150 years old, is at most 
a linguistic baby with growing pains and 
years away from maturity. Born with 
fingerspelling (in English—what else?) to 
go with signs, it had but to orient itself 
toward English with light French in the 
background. The coinage of ‘‘Manual 
English’’ implies nothing but an euphe- 
mistic name for high Ameslan ... a lot 
more fingerspelling to make the language 
Englishy. Even with the better foot for- 
ward, it is only a quasi-representation of 
English because grammatical ends in 
signs are still loose—not expressed but 
understood and ascertained from  con- 


BOUND VOLUME XXIV 
of 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XXIV (Sept. 1971- 
July-Aug. 1972) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 


PLAN 1: 
PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. 


gold on the cover. 


Subscribers furnish their own magazines. 


Price $6.00 per volume. 


Price $9.50 per volume. 
The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. 


Purchaser’s name lettered in 


We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 
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THE DEAF AMERICAN 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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textual experience. An example of what 
it is to use “‘Manual English’ is this: 
WHILE I was PREPARE this LETTER, 
a THINK ENTER MY MIND THAT man- 
ual ENGLAND does LEAVE MUCH to 
be WANT. (Note: England, English, Brit- 
ish are signed alike; likewise for want 
and desire.) 


With the orientation of Ameslan so 
patently toward English, it would be a 
farce to oppose Anglicization of signs de- 
signed to help deaf children relate better 
to English. After all, new Ameslan is 
for school children; adults may still have 
and enjoy their old Ameslan... no 
sweat! More importantly, a greater num- 
ber of hearing people and parents dig 
new Ameslan because they find gears 
shift better in the English language. We 
must appreciate their support and _ in- 
fluence which have helped lift restrictions 
on manual communication in the primary 
classroom. Granted, they are not quali- 
fied to know some new signs do seem 
ludicrous, outlandish and inconvenient, 
but just leave this innovation to maturity 
and ingenuity of the generation to trans- 
form ugly ducklings into graceful swans. 


In the final analysis, we cannot afford 
to divide ourselves into two or more camps 
on this controversial issue, let alone frac- 
ture the NAD by asking it to step in and 
opinionate what should be standardized. 
Beliefs should be tolerated, or else inter- 
woven. Pope Leo X attempted to clamp 
down on Martin Luther for his bold sug- 
gestion of a new doctrine, and suddenly 
there were two churches instead of one. 
History has spoken to warn us away 
from the perils of intolerance, unrecon- 
cilability and resistance to progress. 

Max Mossel 
Fulton, Mo. 


Gallaudet Forum Dinner-Lectures 
Explore Current Public issues 


The Gallaudet Forum, a series of din- 
ner-lectures designed to explore current 
and significant public issues, will be of- 
fered for the first time by the Gallaudet 
College Center for Continuing Education 
as part of its spring program. 


Candid and informal talks by four out- 
standing speakers will underscore a cen- 
tral theme of ‘‘accountability’’ for this 
initial series. Scheduled speakers and 
their topics are: Joseph Danzansky, presi- 
dent of Giant Foods, ““Business and Com- 
merce,’ February 2; Katharine Graham, 
president and owner of the Washington 
Post Company, “‘Mass Media,’’ March 2; 
a member of the United States Congress 
to be named at a later date, “‘Govern- 
ment,’’ March 30; and George Allen, coach 
and general manager of the Washington 
Redskins, ‘‘Professional Sports,’ a date 
in April to be announced later. 


The lectures, 45 minutes to an hour in 
length, will begin at 6 p.m. in Room 213, 
Hall Memorial Building on the Gallaudet 
campus. Dinner will be served buffet style 
in the Student Union Building, and a ques- 
tion and answer period will follow. Each 
Forum should conclude by 9 p.m. 
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DA Sleuths, What's 


The Solution? 


Who’s this lady? 


Dear Editor: 


I bring to you a mystery to be solved. 
Perhaps the mystery could be entitled, 
“The Case of the Missing and Mixed-up 
Pictures.’”’ Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
I received a short time ago. With the 
letter, I received about 36 colored pictures. 
Thirty of these pictures were taken at 
St. Paul TVI during the Open House we 
held for the NAD in the summer of 1970, 
four pictures are of New York City (I 
think), and two are of NTID-RIT. Many 
of the pictures are flash pictures, and sev- 
eral are outside night pictures. The over- 
all quality of the pictures indicates that 
the photographer was quite good. There 
are only two pictures of individuals in 
the set of pictures. I am enclosing these 
in the event you know one or both of 
these people. If these people are friends 
of the photographer, maybe we(you) can 
track down the photographer. Of course, 
the mystery is, who is the photographer, 
and two: is there any chance he would 
have Malcolm Campbell’s photos? 

I look forward to hearing from you about 
your reactions to this mystery. 


Robert R. Lauritsen 

Project Coordinator 

St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute 
235 Marshall Avenue 

St. Paul, Minn. 55102 
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186 Murray Avenue 
Goshen, New York 10924 
November 21, 1972 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

I hope the enclosed snapshots end up 
with their rightful owner. At the time 
they were taken, I am sure they were 
quite meaningful though perhaps the pas- 
sage of time has taken the edge off. 

Let me tell the story of these photo- 
graphs: 

It all started with my eldest son who 
went on a class trip to England in the 
spring of 1970 and stayed with a family 
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Who’s this gentleman? 


in Gateshead. In autumn, Malcolm Camp- 
bell stayed with us in August of 1970. 
The day before leaving this country he 
and his mother went to the local drug 
store to pick up some pictures they had 
taken of New York City and our local 
area. The enclosed ones were what he 
received—an obvious error. 

But Kodak does not make such errors 
they told me and neither did the agency 
that handled the snapshots and I could 
do nothing about recovering my English 
friends’ snapshots or finding out where 
the enclosed ones should be sent. Mis- 
takes like this just did not happen. After 
several months we just sort of let things 
die out. 

Tonight I was cleaning out some desk 
drawers and away down underneath many 
other long-forgotten items were these pic- 
tures. 

I just couldn’t throw them out. And 
so—I hope whoever opens this package 
will take the time to find the rightful 
owner. 

If, by some long shot, my friends’ snap- 
shots should be hanging around, I would 
like them. I would even like to know if 
they have been destroyed, by chance. 

My apologies for not having done this 
when the snaps were more current than 
they are now, two years and_ several 
months later. 

I hope the owner is found. If nothing 
else, it will make an interesting story. 
I would appreciate hearing from the one 
who takes charge. 

Thank you. 

Roy W. Cronwell 


GROUP TRAVELERS: Buy your in- 


surance to cover life, illness, baggage 
and EMERGENCY FARE RETURN. 
David A. Davidowitz, 99 E. Allison, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 


10954. 


WIRELESS BABY CRY SIGNAL* 
BABY CRY SIGNAL* 

*With volume control and dial 
WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL 

With one receiver for Baby Cry Signal 

and TTY 


EXTRA RECEIVER 
BUZZER 


Ask for a brochure of different wireless 
and not wireless door bell signals. 


HELLERTRONICS 


1050 Janero Drive 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 95401 


Deaf Masons 
LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 
Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

Ray F. Stallo Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 
Colton, Calif. 92324 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 
JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


When in North Jersey visit... 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J. 
Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 

Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 
Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m, 
Wednesday—?: 30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 


Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
einer ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
4 2nd Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


abiee oe Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 


Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with US’. «<. 
SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 
Sundays—9:30 ‘a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7: 30 p.m. 

Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


When in the Detroit area... visit 
A church that LOVES the deaf. 
COMMUNITY BAPTIST CHURCH 

28237 W. Warren, Garden City, Mich. 

Rev. James B. Allen, pastor 
Sunday School, 9:55 a.m.; Sunday night, 

7:00 p.m. 

Separate services for the deaf, 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, minister to the deaf 


Visit Baton Rouge in “French” Louisiana 
While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m, 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m, 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 
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Baptist 


When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to... 
VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M. Davis, pastor 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 


Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 
E. Joe Hawn, minister 


When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m, 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 

& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 
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WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m, p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat- 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 
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When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) | 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 
Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


Church of the Brethren 


When in Denver, weicome to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Gutheran 


ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 
Telephone: 586-3424 
The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m, 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


In the Nation’s Capital visit... 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


When in Miami, worship with us... 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue-Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
Rev. George Winkler, pastor 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


Episcopal 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 
Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 


FEBRUARY, 1973 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 
10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to... 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 
Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to... 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 
10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 
Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
ee 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


THE BIBLE -CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 
An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 
Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 


Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 


Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 
Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School ce Bible Class for Deaf, 


: a.m, 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 


a family. 
Rev. Wm. C. Alello, pastor 
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In Atlanta, it’s the 


GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, 


760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 


INC, 


Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 


THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 


Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 


1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 


1240 Third Blivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 

Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Leslie Massey, president 


Hawaiian Paradise for the Deaf 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
1st, 2nd and 3rd Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC, 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in Queens, welcome to 
LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

58-14 Roosevelt Avenue, Woodside, N. Y. 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
eves and Sunday afternoon. 
Benedict Olawski, corresponding 
secretary 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 


When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You’re welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway ... East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


se es ee CHICAGO: HA.D; 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


ST. PETERSBURG Reno ATION 
OF THE DE 
4256 56th Ave. North, St. Se ateianurs; Fla, 
Socials every list and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60636 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC, 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 

Anthony F. Sansome, vice president 

Aaron Hurwit, secretary 

Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 

Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


National Congress of 
Sewish Deaf 


Alexander Bent Grecwpar iL Md, 20770 
9102 Edmonston Cour reenbe 
PUGET paged ea cals Ben Estrin, ph ge Rises ps ae 
2305 i ; eaton, ; 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) gigi hae sree oe a, 
The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Welcome to 
MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 


Open four Saturdays of each month 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 


LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 


“Your home: away from home.” 


2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 


Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We’ve moved .. 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. only 


Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 


Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 
Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 


PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 


Paul B. Gunn, Jr., secretary 


Information re: es Be eh tag ihe Met 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o s. Frieda Lofchie 
ee oa See 36 Byron Rd., oan Hill, Mass. 02167 


tt ingto 
SEY Bice ceeoe ee 1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 
tn $509 AS Stig Ev. oe mi 60203 sipeaniasce 
anston, 
READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF |cieveLAND H.A_D,, 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 
Open daily 1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 
Michael Steffy, secretary HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 
c/o President 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

ie N. Hayworth Ave., is Angeles, Calif. 
BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 A oon sad Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


- Apes £ 2120 
hen i incinnati, welcome to... 
PUGH it Ae : NeW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 
32 West 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 |572 Grand St., New’ York, N.Y. 10002 
e z PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 
2653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 
TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 
195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 
15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


Open seven evenings a week 
Malcolm Perkins, president 


Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 


Committee: John Gerlach, William 
Smith, Arnold Cantor, Richard Riley, 
Willie Feagin 
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